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CHAPTER I. 

THE ROUP. 

Everything was to be sold — stock and 
plenishing, crop, cattle, implements, and 
household gear. Even with all it was 
feared there would not be enough realized 
to satisfy the creditors. 

Intimation of the sale had been posted 
on the gate of the parish kirk for a fort- 
night previous ; and for two Sabbath after- 
noons it had formed the staple of conversa- 
tion for the folks of the village, and of the 
farms and cottar houses for ten miles 
round. There were peculiar circumstances 
associated with the event, and it was can- 
vassed by all classes with as much interest 
as they displayed in debating the sound- 
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ness of the doctrine enunciated by the new 
minister in his latest sermon. Discussions 
as to the result of the harvest, which was 
just over, the question of the price of 
barley and of the prospects of the green 
crop, were interspersed with comments, 
ejaculations, and surmises regarding the 
forthcoming sale. 

On the morning of the appointed day, 
Benjie Geddes, the old shoemaker and 
bellman, made a tour of the village, with 
the slow steps of one conscious of responsi- 
bility. His bell kept time to his deliberate 
motions, and at intervals he paused, whilst 
in a cracked voice he made this proclama- 
tion : — 

^ Take no — tice, there will be sauld, 
this day, by pub — lie roup, at Drumslieve, 
the stock, and the crop, and the plenish- 
ing, and the house eflfecks, as specifeed twa 
or three weeks syne. The roup to begin 
at ten o' the clock — and suner if the folk 
gather. Oh aye, oh aye.' 

Three emphatic clangs of the bell closed 
the announcement; and Benjie, with his 
pale grey eyes fixed steadily before him, 
and his weather-pinched features set as 
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hard as if he feared that somebody would 
corrupt him in the discharge of his duty 
by tempting him with a dram, made his 
way through the little group which 
gathered round him at every halt. His 
pace was a species of hobble— half shufHe 
and half trot — displaying much action, 
although it attained little speed. 

In this way he proceeded down the 
street, attended by a troupe of boys and 
girls who were going to school. For the 
most part, the boys carried their books 
under their arms, and the chief book of 
each pack was the Bible, in its pale yellow 
marled sheepskin binding, which seemed 
to have been expressly designed to match 
the yellow ochre of the cottage interior 
walls. The girls had cotton bags, mostly 
of a blue check pattern, and these con- 
tained their books and ^pieces'— a scone 
and treacle, or a bannock. In favoured 
instances, there were, hidden in the lower 
depths of the bags, or in the pouches of 
the boys, amongst marbles and bits of 
twine, apples or ^sweeties,' which were 
frequently exchanged as love-tokens when- 
ever the dominie happened to be busy with 
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his blackboard, and his back turned to his 
pupils. 

At the foot of the street Benjie turned 
to the left, taking the road for Drumslieve, 
and the greater part of his retinue reluct- 
antly deserted him to proceed to the school, 
which stood on the rising ground a little 
way off the main road. But several of the 
youngsters continued to follow him, prompt- 
ed by sheer wilfulness, or tempted by the 
bright October day. They enjoyed — as 
truants can enjoy — the great gusts of wind 
which swept down from the Grampians 
and across the howe, shaking the trees 
until the leaves fluttered to the ground in 
showers, and were whirled along the road 
in fantastic contortions suggestive of the 
gambols of elves and fays. 

The truants gambolled, too, forgetting 
the school and the tawse — that leather 
strap, with one half cut in stripes, which, 
deftly wielded, made the palms of the 
culprits tingle. It was the dominie's instru- 
ment of torture, and his sceptre at the same 
time. To escape its infliction every artifice 
of youthful guile was put in force ; yet the 
truants were remarkably deficient in im- 
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aginative device, for they seemed to have 
only one excuse to oflfer for their absence, 
when the ogre, who kept the gates of 
knowledge, questioned them. 

' Please, sir, I had to bide at hame to 
mind the bairn,' was the general answer. 
Frequently the excuse was genuine ; for 
all the wives of the village seemed to have 
children just able to crawl into mischief, 
and the services of the eldest boy or girl 
were necessary to guard the little one, 
especially on busy occasions, such as the 
washing day. 

The bellman did not appear to observe 
his followers until he reached the bridge 
which crosses the water of Comrie, at no 
great distance below the mill. Then he 
turned suddenly round on them, and 
shaking his bell in their faces, shouted — 

^ Gae awa back wi' ye, ye loons ; gae 
awa back, or I'll let the dominie ken o' 
your capers.' 

There was an instant halt; a rapid 
glance of dismay and disappointment in- 
terchanged ; and then the timidest of the 
boys obediently set off at a run towards 
the village. The others quietly watched 
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Benjie until he had disappeared, and tlicn 
slyly continued their journey toward the 
centre of attraction and business for the 
day. 

To that centre the folk were moving 
from all quarters, in gigs, on horseback, 
and afoot. Benjie was passed by many of 
them, and saluted by all ; but as he could 
not keep pace with them, he found on 
arriving at Drumslieve that a considerable 
crowd had already assembled. Indeed, 
such a gathering had not been witnessed 
on any similar occasion for many a day ; 
and the scene was more like a fair than a 
simple auction of the entire belongings of 
an unlucky farmer. 

For him there was no want of sym- 
pathy ; but that did not appear on the 
surface. The countenances of the people 
were fresh and blithe ; the salutations of 
acquaintaiiCL'fi loud and hearty. There 
was a brief word of regret for the circum- 
stances which had brought them together, 
and immediately afterward an inquiry as 
to the value of something the speaker might 
be iiinporiing to buy. 

lie ciowd was dispersed in gi-oups over 
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the steading, the cattle courts, the house, 
and the home-lying fields. The men were 
busy digging their fingers into the haunches 
of cattle ; gripping the backs of sheep ; 
examining the mouths of horses ; and in- 
specting the implements, ploughs, harrows, 
carts, harness, &c., &c. The women were 
ranging through the house testing the 
furniture, the linen, the blankets, the 
crockery, and the pots and pans. The 
dairy utensils received especial attention — 
but nothing escaped them in their pro- 
vince, and nothing failed to elicit the ex- 
clamation — 

• Hech, sirs, but it's a sorry thing to 
come to this pass. Save us and keep us 
a' frae the like ! — and him just gaun to be 
married, puir lad. How muckle will this 
be worth, think ye. Mistress Munro ? ' 

Mrs Munro gave her opinion, and the 
guidwives passed on to another part of the 
show, with a homely sense of the tragic 
element which underlay the very common- 
place event, but with a keen eye to the 
chance of a bargain, all the same. 

The air was heavy with the hum of 
voices, and the dull sound was pierced 
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occasionally by a loud shout of laughter, 
that might have grated on the ears of a 
sensitive listener at such an hour. But 
life would be unbearable if one were al- 
ways conscious of a neighbour's misfor- 
tunes. 

The busy men who had come hither in 
the expectation of picking up something 
cheap, or of securing some particular object 
of which they stood in present need, were 
waiting impatiently for the auctioneer to 
begin business. On the other hand, there 
were all the idlers of the country-side, who 
had come just to see what was doing, and 
who were contentedly chatting with ac- 
quaintances. Then there were the good- 
natured folk, fairly well-to-do in the world, 
who had arrived, not with any intention 
of purchasing, but to fulfil an important 
office, notwithstanding, that is, ^ to gie the 
bodes a lift.' Whenever they saw the sale 
of anything flagging they gave it a fillip 
by making a bid for it, and taking their 
chance of having to purchase stock or 
plenishing for which they had no par- 
ticular use if their offer happened to be 
the last. 
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It wajs a neighbourly service, and re- 
cognized as one of the customs of the roup. 
These bidders did not run anything above 
its value ; for whilst they were in friend- 
ship anxious that the chattels should not 
go much under value, the possibQity of 
having to accept the bargain for which 
they oflFered, controlled their enthusiasm 
with discretion. Some of them attended 
the sale out of mere habit, whether or not 
they happened to be acquainted with the 
person whose goods were to be exposed ; 
but there were few of them who did not 
know Angus Lamb, more or less. 

On the outskirts of this miscellaneous 
assembly were all the tramps who had 
been within a day's march of the place. 
They had come to see what odd pence 
they could pick up, and to share in the 
customary hospitality of the occasion. Of 
that there was no stint, for half-a-dozen 
men were busily employed serving out to 
probable bidders a morning dram of usque- 
baugh, and to all comers a draught of ale 
with a hunk of bread and cheese. 

The auctioneer announced that the 
roup would begin with the harness and 
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implements. He accordingly mounted a 
cart which had been placed in front of 
the stable, and the crowd gathered round 
him. He was a little man, with a red 
pimply face, and a squint which rendered it 
impossible for any one to tell in what 
direction he was gazing, and which would 
have made the effort to catch his eye a 
serious undertaking, had it not been for 
his exceedingly active habit. He rarely 
missed a nod, and he was quick at in- 
terpreting a wink. He could take any 
degree of banter, and was often happy, if 
somewhat coarse, in his retort ; so that in 
spite of his squint he was reckoned a 
capital salesman. 

^ Come awa, now, come awa,' he cried, 
bustling about on the cart and flourishing 
a heavy yellow stafi^, with which he pointed 
to the articles on sale or held up a portion 
of them for observation ; ^ come awa, 
gentlemen, there's a heap of work to be 
done the-day, and not over-much time to 
win through wPt ; so give me your bodes 
sharp, like decent folk. Here's a fine set 
of cart harness — what do you say for 
them ? Come awa, let's have a beginning.' 
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^ A note ' (a pound), cried a voice. 

^ A note ! — havers ; you could not get 
the marrows of them new for ten notes; 
and they are as good's new— better, in 
fact, for they have been tried, and ye ken 
what they can do. But there's somebody 
going to give me a sensible bode — I see 
him.' 

' Where — where do you see him ? ' 
queried a voice with an emphasis which 
provoked a laugh on account of the auc- 
tioneer's squint. 

The reply was prompt — 

^I see him where ye'U never stand, 
billie — in the shoon of an honest man.' 

That changed the object of the laugh ; 
and so the business proceeded briskly, 
amidst many homely jests and occasional 
keen competitions of the buyers. There 
was so much to do, and there was so much 
bustle, that few had time to reflect deeply 
on the cause of their gathering. Not that 
they were hard of heart, but simply be- 
cause their own interests for the hour ex- 
cluded any thought of the ruined man and 
the wrecked home which this roup repre- 
sented. 
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One by one the fragments of the wreck 
were disposed of; the odds and ends of 
the household which had been accumidat- 
ing through years of industry and peace, 
and every one of which had some tender 
association for the owners, were scattered 
amongst the crowd for a few pence or a 
few shillings at most. The nick-nacks 
of a home possess little value in the eyes 
of a stranger, although they are veiy 
precious to those whose hearth they have 
brightened. That is one of the common- 
places which are always linked to the 
bitterest sorrow. 

But whatever misery the ruined family 
might be enduring, there was no sign of it 
made to distress the day^s proceedings 
except once, and then it was a trivial in- 
terruption. It occurred when the work of 
demolition was drawing to a close. 

The household eflfects were the last 
things to be sold, and as they were re- 
quired they were carried out to the front 
of the building, where Bisset, the auc- 
tioneer, was vigorously knocking them 
down to the highest bidder. 

A large book had just been placed in 
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his handsy and he was about to expatiate 
on its excellent binding, when a woman 
suddenly appeared at the door. 

She was dressed in black, with widow's 
weeds. Her form was tall and strong 
enough to have been that of a man ; but 
her features were pinched and her eyes 
were sunken. A woman who had suffered 
much and was still suffering — that was 
evident ; and yet the expression of her 
eyes had something of defiance in it aA she 
surveyed the crowd — that sort of defiance 
which a proud spirit displays when con- 
scious of humiliation from which there is 
no escape. 

At her appe^ance there was an instant 
cessation of that loud hum of voices which 
during the whole day had resounded about 
the place. In the strange stillness which 
ensued every eye was turned towards the 
woman in commiseration. 

Unconscious of the respect paid to her, 
or without seeming to heed it, she laid her 
hand in a quick nervous way on the arm of 
a man who stood near the door. 

With a glance she directed his attention 
to the book which the auctioneer held ready 
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for sale, and she spoke In a low voice, that 
trembled in spite of her — 

^ It's just the auld Bible, Mr Forsyth — 
I would like to save that. My father gave 
it to us mair nor twenty year syne when 
we were married . . . and all our names 
. . the names of the bairns that are all gone 
but one . . . are written intil't — and I would 
like to save that for Angus.' 

There were not more than five persons 
who heard the words, but everybody seem- 
ed to guess their purport. 

The repeated calls of the auctioneer 
were answered by only one voice — that of 
Mr Forsyth, the banker, who was there to 
note the progress of afialrs in behoof of 
debtor and creditors. 

^ Sold,' said Bisset, in his brief decisive 
way, giving the book a slap as he handed 
it to the banker. 

^ God bless ye, sir,' whispered the wi- 
dow as she received the relic of happy days. 

Mr Forsyth detained her a moment. 

^ No message from Balquherrie yet ? ' 
he asked. 

^ No ; ye ken that Angus got his own 
letter back yestreen.' ^ 
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^ Where is Angus now ? ' 

^ He couldna thole the sight of this,' she 
answered ; ' no like me, that clings to the 
biggin' and what's in't to the last minute, 
he quitted the house early this morning to 
be out o' the gate. He'll come hame at 
e'en to bare walls and a cold hearth.' 

Mr Forsyth had no words of consolation 
ready for the occasion, and the woman 
quietly shrunk back into the darkness of 
her home. 

The roup was over now, and the folk 
dispersed, leaving darkness and silence 
behind them. It was desolation in contrast 
with the bustle and din of the day. Byres 
and stables were empty, and the wind 
swept moaning through the deserted build- 
ings, swinging the doors to and fro and 
waking hollow echoes which fancy might 
have interpreted as the lamentations of 
troubled spirits. They were eerie sounds 
to be heard in a place which only a little 
while before had been so full of life. 

The clink of harness, the tramp jof 
horses, the whistle of the ploughman as he 
sorted his team for the night, the song of 
the milkmaid milking the kye and dream- 
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ing of the lover she was to meet presently 
in the green loaning, the laugh of comrades, 
and the occasional growl of the foreman as 
he surprised his subordinates in some 
neglect of duty — all these sounds should 
have been heard at this hour, and there 
was none of them. 

There was only that eerie wind sough- 
ing through the trees, whilst, as the night 
deepened, the shadows of the melancholy 
hills seemed to drop over the house of 
Drumslieve in sombre accord with its mis- 
fortunes. 



/ * 
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CHAPTER 11. 



BY THE FIRESIDE. 



A MAN with slow heavy steps came 
down the road from the direction of the 
hills, passed the steading of Drumslieve, 
and advanced to the house. 

There were no lights glinting through 
any of the windows, although it was not 
yet bed-time, even according to the early 
hours of the farm. The man needed no 
guide, however ; he knew every step of the 
path blindfold. It was the dark interval 
of the gloaming and the moonrise ; but he 
saw the outline of the house lying black 
against the horizon. His nature was 
keenly sensitive to the mystic influences of 
the darkness and the voices of the wind ; 
but, with his head bowed and his arms 
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folded tightly behind him, he strove to 
shut them all out from his mind. 

He approached the door; paused an 
instant as if half inclined to walk away 
again, and then, with a jerk of the body, 
mastering his weakness and compelling 
himself to that fix>m which he shrunk, 
turned the handle. 

The door opened with that hollow 
sound which is always heard on entering 
an empty house, and he stepped into a 
little square passage. There, a hand 
grasped his arm and a woman's voice — 
hard, but modulated to tenderness by 
aflFection — addressed him : 

^ Angus, you have come back at last. 
I have been waiting for you and wearying 
my lane. I heard your foot on the walk, 
and I was glad. Come ben ; there's a fire 
in the wee room your father liked sae weel.' 

He shook off her hand rudely. 

* As if there was not enough to mind us 
of our beggary, you must stick yourself in 
that den where he died,' muttered the man 
bitterly ; and, instantly relenting his harsh- 
ness, added with childish meekness, *I'll 
go in, mother.' 
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Her hand took his arm again, with no 
touch of resentment for his petulance. She 
understood the anguish he experienced, 
and had no thought of upbraiding him for 
the weakness which vented itself in ap- 
parent gruff ness to her. It was no more 
than a groan of his pain, which he could 
not suppress, and she knew that it was 
wrung from him by no unkindly thought 
or feeling towards her. 

She led him through a dark room to 
an inner one, where a peat fire was burn- 
ing cheerfully. 

It was a small apartment, which the 
fire sufficed to illume. It contained a box- 
bed — that is, one formed in a recess, and 
pertaining to the house, having a door like 
a cupboard. There was a mattress on the 
bed and blankets. 

In the centre of the floor stood a large 
old oak chest, and on it were placed two 
cups and saucers, wheaten bread and ban- 
nocks, with sundry lumps of cheese — 
remnants of the provisions for the roup. Be- 
side these lay, open as if it had been recently 
in use, the family Bible which Mr Forsyth 
had saved at the request of the widow. 
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At one side of the fire stood an old- 
fashioned roomy and well-stufied easy- 
chair ; at the other side a common wooden 
arm-chair of the half-moon shape, gener- 
ally used at the time in parlour and kitchen 
of ordinary farm houseliolds. A water 
stoup, filled ; a two-gallon jar standing in 
the farthest corner; a teapot on the hearth, 
and a kettle humming on the fire — these 
comprised the entire furniture of the place. 

The man halted on the threshold and 
surveyed these arrangements with a frown, 
as if in the bilious chagrin of his position 
he were disposed to be angry at finding so 
much comfort left to one whose worldly 
afiairs were utterly ruined. 

He was a tall broad-shouldered fellow, 
of muscular build ; fair hair, sandyish 
beard, sanguine complexion, and soft blue 
eyes. A handsome fellow, of something 
over five-and-twenty years. His was a 
frank generous countenance ; but at this 
moment it was as gloomy as an ogre's, 
and therefore appeared under disadvant- 
age. 

When in repose, his visage displayed a 
decided resemblance to that of his mother, 
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but when agitated in any way there was a 
nervous twitching at the corner of his 
mouth and a strange darkening under the 
eyes, which seemed to alter the whole cast 
of the features, and betoken a nature 
subject to the fiercest and most uncon- 
trollable passions. There was, however, in 
the eyes, always a certain softness which 
indicated, even in his most passionate 
moods, that his impulses were more in- 
clined to kindliness than to cruelty. But 
there was that suggestion of the mouth of 
a weakness which rendered the impulse 
uncontrollable, and its direction wholly a 
question of circumstances. 

Checking some exclamation of dis- 
content, and gasping, as if with the efibrt, 
he sat down on the wooden chair in spite 
of the mother's effort to force him to take 
the more comfortable one. 

He leaned back, passing his hands 
over his brow and through his hair, the 
while his eyes became fixed wander- 
ingly on the fire, as if seeking there the 
explanation of some problem that was too 
subtle for his comprehension. In that 
position he remained a long time, uttering 
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no ■word, apparently oblivious of liis 
mother's presence, and never lifting his 
eyes from the blazing peat, the filmy 
embers of which assumed as many fantastic 
forms to his imagination as a kaleidoscope 
could have presented. 

The mother watched him closely and 
anxiously ; but she did not seek to disturb 
his meditations, hoping that he might 
rouse from them in calmer mood and 
stronger spirit. She feared the dark humour 
which was upon him, and the occurrence 
of which had been so frequent of late. 

She remained silent ; and her features 
were almost rigid, so that one might have 
thought her indifferent to his distress, had 
it not been for the wistful gleam in her 
grey eyes, expressing the yearning of the 
motlier's heart to take him in her arms and 
fondle him as she had done the bairn long 
ago — to hush him into sleep and forgetful- 
ness. But he was a big stern man now, and 
that made such a weary difference to her. 

Slie suffered, but it was in silence ; she 
would not add to his trouble by making 
any sign of her suffering. It was her habit, 
however, to keep all emotion well under 
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control ; when most pleased, a faint smile 
was the only token of her satisfaction ; and 
when saddest, her expression only became 
a little sterner than usual. Under ordinary 
circumstances, her exterior bearing "was 
always cold, her remarks always dry and 
brief, displaying little sympathy for others 
and seeking none for herself. 

The neighbours never regarded her as 
a sociable body, and, on the rare occasions 
on which she did take part in a gather- 
ing of acquaintances, her presence was 
often felt to exercise somewhat of a chill- 
ing influence. Not that she was of a 
morose disposition; on the contrary, she 
was brisk in movement and in speech : but 
there was no apparent geniality of nature. 
* She's a pridefu' taed,' many said, and 
attributed to that circumstance her dis- 
agreeable manner; others attributed it to 
selfishness : probably it was due to a com- 
bination of both qualities. 

But everybody owned that she was a 
capital manager ; and that she was always 
the first to render practical aid to those in 
distress, although she never made any 
moans over them. 
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In her own hour of trial kindly folk 
had come to condole with her, but she had 
answered them very drily — 

^ I'm obliged to you ; but there's nae 
fash a body winna owercome, if they live 
lang enough. I'm as weel as can be ex- 
pected, thank you.' 

And so dismissed them. It was not 
easy to maintain a friendship with one 
who persistently refused to reciprocate it, 
and her behaviour on this occasion deep- 
ened the impression of her pride. 

When her husband had died — about 
twelve months before the roup — she had 
attended to the arrangements for the 
funeral with dry eyes, and with a quiet 
precision which seemed unnatural to most 
of the people about her. Perhaps that was 
because there were depths in the woman's 
nature which none had sounded. 

E^en to her son she was not in the 
habit of displaying aflfection; but every- 
thing was done for him with a promptitude 
which only the most observant affection 
could have accomplished. Just now she 
would have liked to soothe him with the 
tender caresses of a woman — of a mother ; 
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but, instead of attempting that, she 
watched for an opportunity to oflfer him 
food. 

The man started from his reverie as if 
something had stung him. Dropping his 
elbows on his knees he bowed his face on 
his hands, groaning — 

^ O Lord, Lord, this is too much for 
one poor wretch to bear.' 

Mrs Lamb filled a cup with tea, and 
placed bread and cheese beside it. 

* Take this, Angus ; you have not eaten 
anything to-day. Take this, and you'll be 
stronger,' she said. 

He lifted his head, giving vent to a 
short bitter laugh. 

^ Ay, eat and drink — how the vulgar 
needs of a man's life teach him the petti- 
ness of everything about him. Eat and 
drink — the wame must be satisfied, let the 
heart ache and the brain throb as they 
may. Give a hungry man a lump of bread 
and he is happy. What cursed fools we 
are to fash ourselves about anything 
more.' 

^ We are no aye hungry,' said the 
mother quietly, * and between whiles we 
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find there are other things we need to 
make us happy.' 

' As, for instance, two or three bits of 
furniture, and may be a suit of Sabbath 
clothes, with tooth brush and a fine comb,' 
he said in the same bitter tone ; ^ but these 
are needs our grand civilisation has taught 
us to count essential to happiness. Adam 
managed well enough without them in his 
time ; the people we call savages get on 
without them now.' 

This was little short of blasphemy to 
Mrs Lamb; and in her ears it sounded 
horrible from his lips. She scanned his 
gloomy visage narrowly, alarmed by the 
fancy that his intellect might have become 
deranged. To an outsider it would have 
appeared as no more than a laughable out- 
burst of spleen. 

He went on, still staring at the fire, 
and his lips puckered scornfully. 

' Home means happiness, does it not ? 
it ousrht to, anv wav. And this would be 
a bonnie home to bring a blooming young 
bride to — and Mill o* Comrie's daughter 
forbve! She would have room enough 
and time enou^zh to caper and sing her 
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songs — ^bare walls and an empty girnel are 
lightsome to keep. That's a blessing to 
be proud of, and very proud I am.' 

The short forced laugh, and the cruel 
smile which accompanied this frenzied 
utterance, made more havoc in the list- 
ener's breast than the words themselves. 
She spoke, however, with anger, rather 
than terror. 

' Angus, are ye gane wud ? ' 

A pause ; and then, with a big sob and 
covering his eyes with a hand as if to con- 
ceal tears, he answered — 

^ Ay, mother — Heaven help me — I am 
mad, not for the loss of our gear, nor for 
the shame of it, but because Annie is lost, 
too, with the rest.' 

^ If she's worth liaving misfortune 
w^inna change her.' 

' She will not change, but her folk will 
be glad of the chance to break off the 
match altogether.' 

' You're a puir-hearted creature to seek 
to force yourself in among folk that dinna 
want you.' 

^What do I care for her folk?' he 
cried passionately ; ' it's Annie I care 
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for, and losing her I lose everything.' 

Mrs Lamb frowned, and, with a jealous 
pang— 

^ Then your mother is not worth think- 
ing about ? ' 

That shot went home; it pulled him 
up with a disagreeable jerk ; and he was 
like a somnambulist who has been roughly 
awakened in a position of peril. The blood 
rushed to his face, and his ears tingled 
with honest shame for the cruelty of which 
he had been guilty. 

^ I did not mean that,' he said repent- 
antly, and with sudden calmness ; ^ you 
know I did not; but this cursed frenzy 
makes me say and think the stupidest 
things. The most miserable part of it is 
that I feel all the while what a weak fool I 
am to yield to it, and yet I can't help 
myself any more than a dog can help howl- 
ing when he's kicked.' 

The mother was reconciled by the one 
word of kindness. 

* That's liker my laddie,' she said 
softly; ^but you must strive against the 
weakness, Angus, for wha kens what mis- 
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hanter it may lead you intil some day, 
when you'll not be able to mend it sae 
easy as you have done wP me.' 

^ I know I ought to master it, and I 
have striven and failed; it will run its 
course, in spite of me. All day I have 
been up yonder on the hills, tramping 
about among the heather, giming and 
growling to myself like an idiot, and quite 
conscious at the same time what an ass I 
was for doing it. I kept sajdng — What 
a fool you are going on this way ! What 
better will it make you ? Be a man ; tmn 
*o your difficulty, meet it in the teeth, and 
overcome it — ' 

' And you'll do that.' 

^ I'll try' (weariedly). 

^ That's sensible ; ' and Mrs Lamb's 
hard features relaxed into a grateful smile 
as she sat down, relieved. 

' I'm speaking now, though, when the 
fit is over ; a disordered stomach, the doctor 
would call it; but the cause of it, what- 
ever it may be, does not make the morbid 
impulses it provokes (shuddering slightly) 
a grain less horrible.' 
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^ You're feared at it, but ye must not 
be that — to fear a foe is to gie him half 
the victory at starting.' 

' I do fear it,' lie muttered, crouching 
on his chair and clasping his hands round 
his knees as if to hold himself together ; 
* for I feel that all my strength fails in its 
presence. . . . Toots — (raising himself 
with sudden resolution) — this is nonsense. 
I will conquer it.' 

^ There is help for you here, Angus,' 
said the mother, quietly laying her hand 
on the open book. 

^ Ay, ay, I know that ; but mind you,' 
he proceeded with somewhat of his former 
bitterness, ^ it's not easy keeping the fiend 
at arm's-length when one sees hopes pre- 
cious as mine are to me so nearly realized, 
and then suddenly thrust away beyond 
reach for years, may be smothered al- 
together. Six weeks ago I was arranging 
with Annie about our marriage and what 
we were to do when she came home — 
planning how we should try to make you 
comfortable, and prevent you thinking or 
feeling that there had been any change in 
our lives save that we were all happier 
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than before. Ah, mother — (huskily)— they 
were bonnie castles we were building, and 
the foundation seemed so sure. Ay, and 
all would have happened as we expected ; 
but on came the whirlwind which I had 
no hand in sowing — which it was im- 
possible for me to be prepared to with- 
stand — and swept away everything. It is 
not easy to keep a firm heart and a clear 
head in the face of all that.' 

Whilst he spoke, Mrs Lamb raised her 
hand as if to shade her eyes from the glow 
of the fire ; without changing her position, 
she said in a low tone — 

* Ye dinna blame your father ? ' 

Angus shook his head sadly. 

' No, I dare not blame him now ; his 
mistake arose from the kindness and good- 
ness of his nature. I must respect the 
memory of that, although the idea will 
force itself upon me that for your sake and 
for mine, when he became responsible to the 
fiill extent of his possessions for the debt of 
one who was no kin to him, and whom he 
knew to be a selfish, regardless wastrail, he 
should have taken greater precaution to 
secure us against what has befallen — ruin.' 
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' Balquherrie's folk helped your father 
at a sore pinch, and your father saved him 
frae shame.' 

' And left it to his own wife and son. 
Balquherrie enjoys his drunken revels in 
Edinburgh, or in London maybe, never 
heeding a bodle about his debt or his 
honour — if he ever had any. He makes 
merry, and we pay the piper here for his 
Lairdship's sport. We stand penniless 
and homeless on his account, and he has 
his fling all the same, d — him.' 

As he muttered the oath between his 
clenched teeth his face darkened ; he 
doubled his right hand, and began to beat 
the palm of his left viciously. 

' Your father meant to make a' things 
right before he died,* said Mrs Lamb, 
scarcely raising her voice above a whisper, 
and apparently pained, ' but he was taken 
awii' M-iver sune.' 

' I win make it right, if I live. He 
shall pay back every farthing.' 

' Tic will do that without forcing ' — 
(confidently). 

' You think it ? It's well there's some- 
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body has a good opinion of him ; but how 
does it happen to be you ? ' 

She did not answer him directly. She 
rose, removed the things from the top of 
the chest, lifted the lid, and produced a 
letter. 

^ Read that,' she said, briskly replacing 
the cups and saucers and the rest. 

Angus slowly unfolded the paper. 

' It's the declaration my father got 
Sandy Boyd to write out for him in proof 
of the debt.' 

' Ay, read it.' 

* I know all that's in it.' 

' Read it,' she persisted, and he obeyed. 

* Drumslieve, 

' I, George Lamb, farmer of Drum- 
slieve, lying, as I believe, on my death- 
bed, solemnly declare that this is the 
truth. 

^ George Outram, then and now Laird 
of Balquherrie, came to me in great dis- 
tress. He desired me to promise never to 
betray him, and I answered him that in 
so far as a Christian man might keep his 
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counsel I would do it. He thereupon ex- 
plained to me the cause of his distress, 
the which, on account of my promise, may 
not be mentioned here. But this much I 
may state, without hurt to him, that he 
affirmed that his honour — (" His honour ! " 
interjected Angus) — and likewise his per- 
son were in danger if he failed to raise the 
sum of two thousand three hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling within the space of 
three days. He also aflfirmed that all his 
lands and possessions being under lien and 
mortgage he was not able to raise a penny 
on their security, and this I knew to be 
the fact. He therefore begged me to help 
him out of his strait for the sake of the 
kindliness that had long existed between 
his family and me, 

^ I told him that the sum he stood in 
need of was as much as everything I owned 
was worth. He answered that he wanted 
^no money of me, and that all I would have 
to do was to permit him to draw bills of 
exchange on me, as my name would stand 
good for that sum although his would not. 
He further faithfully pledged himself to 
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retire the said bills in their order as they 
fell due, so that they should give me no 
further trouble. 

^ He was in a kittle pass ; I wished to 
help him, and I agreed to his proposal, 
believing that he would not fail to hold 
me free of loss in the matter. Accordingly 
I wrote my acceptance on the bills which 
he had brought with him for the purpose. 
He got them discounted next day, and 
came to thank me, saying that I had slaved 
him. He again gave me his word I would 
have no further trouble in the aflfair. Of 
the money he got for the bills I received 
no fraction in coin or kind either at the time 
or at any time since. Neither have I re- 
ceived any value for it whatsoever either 
before or since. All which is truth, as I 
shall answer to God. 

^ I have caused this to be written at 
my dictation by Alexander Boyd, writer, 
presently residing in Abbotskirk, and in 
the presence of Robert Forsyth, banker in 
Abbotskirk ; and I pray that this writing 
and the promptings of his own conscience 
may be sufficient to cause the aforesaid 
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George Outram of Balquherrie to fulfil 
his pledge. 

' Witness my hand, ^ George Lamb. 
^ Robert Forsyth, banker, Abbotskirk, 
^ Alex. Boyd, Writer, Abbotskirk, 

' Witnesses.' 

Angus refolded the paper. 

^ What use is that ?' he said hopelessly; 
* do you think it would insure the recovery 
of the debt in any court of law? ' 

^ Maybe no ' (pre-occupied). 

^ Then what use is it but to show us 
how dishonest one man maybe and how 
simple another? As soon as Balquherrie 
got his turn served, away he went and 
never fashed his thumb about his debt, 
that he knew would beggar honest folk. 
He made no effort to prepare for the 
day of reckoning, but left my father to 
spend siller and trouble in getting those 
bills renewed. Then came the hour when 
no more delay would be granted, and 
where was Balquherrie ? Nobody could 
tell. I wrote to him, calling on him, in 
the name of the honour my father had 
saved, to come and save us from ruin. My 
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own letter was sent back to me, and the 
end of it is — here ! ' 

With a sweep of his hand he indicated 
the desolation of their home. Then he 
sunk on his chair with lowering brows, as 
if his dark mood were returning. 

Mrs Lamb stirred the fire and refreshed 
it with some dried branches and a peat. 
She sat down, placed her elbow on the 
arm of the chair, and rested her chin on 
her knuckles. The fire sparkled up, and 
in its glow the hard features of the woman 
seemed to soften, or it might be that the 
memories she was recalling exerted an 
influence on her expression. The blaze 
lit up the persons of mother and son, but 
it cast a broad shadow behind them and 
athwart the bed where George Lamb had 
died. The wind was still making its 
melancholy moan throughout the empty- 
house, and outside murmuring through the 
trees like the sound of waves dashing on a 
beach. 

^ You were aye a dour bairn, Angus, 
and ill to do wi',' she said, speaking very 
low ; ' you had two sisters once, and a wee 
brither — he was called Geordie after his 
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father, and I have a pickle of his bonnie 
yellow hair in the kist there yet (a very 
slight sigh). But they were all taken awa 
frae us ane after the other, and we thought 
the more of you because you were the 
only ane spared. Maybe on that account 
you were something spoiled in the up- 
bringing' — no that you were sic an ill loon 
either. You never hurt a bairn that was 
younger nor yoursel' ; you werena so 
greedy as maist bairns are, and you never 
told a lie but ance. My certy, your father 
gied you a walloping for it that cured ye. 
I have ken'd you after that tell the truth 
like a man, though you were sure of a 
licking for the fault.' 

She paused, not expecting any observa- 
tion from him, but just to linger over 
that period of his childhood. 

^But even at that time, and to the 
last,' she went on, ^ there was never a 
right understanding atween you and your 
father. He aye thought you thrawart, and 
you aye thought him hard wi' ye. You 
got to like books, and he didna care a prin 
for them. He had no book lear ava, but 
he ken'd how to buy and sell cattle and 
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how to manage his farm, and that was of as 
much accomit as aught you have done yet. 
I saw ye were mistaken with each other 
and tried to set it right : but I didna make 
a good job o't, I'm feared. I mind that 
day you came hame wi' a prize-book frae 
the school. You came running a' the road 
as proud as a peacock wi' his tail spread 
out. You held up the bit bookie to your 
father, and he just said, ^' toots, take it 
awa into the house," as though he had 
been angry wi' ye instead of being pleased. 
I mind the look that came ower you — it 
was as though you had been drawn through 
the mill dam in January, and you cast the 
thing frae ye like dirt.' 

He moved uneasily on his chair. 

^ You were dourer nor ordnar' for the 
next two days ; but, eh, lad, gin you had 
seen your father, when he thought nae- 
body was looking, how he took up the 
bookie and eyed it a' ower and glowered 
at the place where your name was wrote, 
his e'en dancing wi' pleasure, you would 
have ken'd how proud he was of you, 
although he would never own till't. It 
was just his way ; he said least about the 
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things he cared maist for. When the time 
came that you wanted to gang to the 
college at St Andrews, he said, " hoots, 
what's the good of that ? " but he paid the 
siller for you wi' a willing hand, and set 
himsel' up wi' the notion that ae day he 
should see you wagging your pow in a 
pulpit wi' the best of them. He was sore 
disappointed when you came hame and 
told us that you had settled not to be a 
minister, but to take to the farm. Though 
he just gloomed at you, and said naething, 
ae way nor anither, it was a heavy sorrow 
to him, as it was to me.' 

^ Why do you rake up all that now ? ' 
said Angus, with a tone of mingled regret 
and impatience. 

<I dinna ken,' returned the mother, 
without any alteration of her musing ex- 
pression, ^unless it be just to let you 
understand the better that you wrong your 
father when you blame him for want of 
care for you or me.' 

' I have told you that I do not blame 

him.' 

' I dare sav ye didna mean it that way, 
but it comes to the same thing ; and it's 
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as well that you should have all the 
consolation that my trust in him gives to 
me.' 

' In what way ? ' 

' This way. Your father had no skill 
of books ony mair than myself, but he was 
not the man to risk all that he was worth 
without some surety of keeping himself 
straight. Well, he says in that paper you 
have read that Balquherrie explained some- 
thing to him under promise that he would 
not betray him. George Lamb promised, 
and he never yet was ken'd to break his 
word. But you'll see he says at the end 
that he hopes what is written will be 
enough to gar the laird keep faith wi' him. 
What does that mean, think you ? ' 

' I see nothing more in it than his hope 
that a rogue will prove honest.' 

^ Ay, ay, man, and that's uU the length 
your learning helps you to see through a 
mill-stane. I see farther nor that, and it 
means that if what is there is not enough, 
there's something else to come out that 
will be enough. Your father never told 
even me what Balquherrie's fash was ; but 
he gave me a letter sealed up, and directed 
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me to burn it on the day the laird paid the 
siller, or to open it and hand it to you on 
the day he refused to pay it.' 

^ Why have you said nothing of this to 
me before ? ' exclaimed Angus, amazed. 

^Because I was bidden not to cheep 
about the matter except at a push like this ; 
and because I was bidden not to give you 
the letter under any pretence or hardship 
until the laird refused to be honest.' 

' That's droll.' 

Angus meditatively turned the docu- 
ment he held over and over in his hands. 
By and by — 

^ That sealed letter you have got doubt- 
less explains the cause of Balquherrie's 
distress. There must be something queer 
in it to make my father so sure of the effect 
of exposure. Suppose we open the letter 
and use the power it gives, then my 
father's solemn pledge of secrecy is broken 
— umph.' 

He stared hard at the fire, musing. 

^ Your father had good reason for what 
he did,' said Mrs Lamb, ^ and he canna be 
expected to keep faith wi' ane that tries to 
cheat him.' 
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^That's true/ muttered the son, and 
stm sat musing. 

The curious information his mother had 
given him had withdrawn his mind from 
the morbid reflections on his losses, and 
quickened him with speculations as to the 
future. It had given him hope that every- 
thing might be speedily recovered, that the 
devastation of their home might be quickly 
remedied, and the farm restored to its 
former condition. More, an opportunity 
of vengeance was placed in his hands, if he 
chose to make use of it, and that was some 
satisfaction for the bitterness he had en- 
dured. 

A strong gust of wind burst open the 
outer door with a loud noise, and startled 
him from his reverie. 

He went out to make the door fast 
again. 
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A PRETTY HYPOCRITE. 



As he crossed the dark chamber, he 
became aware that some one was standing 
in the little passage. 

/Who's that?' he demanded loudly, 
for he was in no humour to receive visitors 
under his present circumstances. 

^ It's just me, Angus,' answered a soft 
voice, in a tone of apology, and there was 
the rustle of a woman's dress. 

The man shouted with delight. 

' Annie ! ' 

The shout was followed by a still 
greater rustling of the dress, and sundry 
kisses were administered as a sort of 
thanksgiving. He held her in his arms. 
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and all the gloom which had oppressed 
him was for the moment dispelled. 

' Eh, lass, what good angel moved 
you to come to me to-night?' he said, 
dropping into the simple Doric form of 
speech, as was customary with him when 
his kindliest emotions were stirred. ^ Have 
you come to shame me for my sulky mis- 
trust of a' the warld ? Heaven bless you 
for't, Annie, for I feel a diflFerent man 
when you are near me.' 

^Whisht, Angus, whisht,' she said quick- 
ly and with apparent awkwardness, ^ I just 
came because I heard you had not been 
seen all day, and I was a wee thing curious 
to ken what had come over you — espe- 
cially as you have not been near our house 
for a week.' 

' I was not fit to see anybody. I 
could not thole the questions that every- 
body would ask, and I could still less thole 
the cold counsel that they would be sure to 
ofifer me. But it was not that altogether 
— (with B. little bitterness) — which kept me 
away from Comrie. I thought your folk 
were rather dry with me the last time I was 
there, just after the roup was advertised.' 
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^ I'm sure they are all very sorry 
about it.' 

The voice was pleasing, but this was 
said with a conventional ring which jarred 
on the lover's ears. 

^ I will believe that since you are here,' 
he said, trying to drive away the disagree- 
able impression her manner had made; 
^ and I will believe that our misfortune 
will make no diflFerence in your folk to me, 
since they have let you come to strengthen 
me with your presence when I was most 
forfoughten. Ah, my lass — (huskily, and 
his arm tightening round her waist) — ^if 
you only ken'd what torture I have been 
suffering — what madness has been singing 
through me with the dread that I was to 
lose you — you would ken why I have 
shrunk away into the solitude of the hills 
and tried to hide myself frae the warld.' 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and 
she sobbed. Then, as if ashamed of that 
weakness, she suddenly disengaged herself, 
and said briskly — 

^ Greeting and girning will not mend 
a broken pat, Angus. You must mend it 
in the proper way, and syne we'll sup our 
kail out o't together.' 
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He was slightly puzzled by her man- 
ner and her words — the former was dis- 
posed to be hysterical, and the latter might 
have been construed as somewhat unkind. 

^ Is there anything wrong at home ? ' 
he asked. 

^No — (hesitating) — but Fm concerned 
for you, and see no way that I can help 
you.' 

^ There is one way ' (seizing her hands). 

' What's that ? ' 

^ By minding that you are to be my 
wife.' 

^ I'll not forget that, Angus, happen 
what may,' she answered earnestly, and 
with an inclination to sob again, which 
was immediately repressed. 

His heart swelled with pride and joy ; 
his blood became aglow with vigorous im- 
pulse, and all the nightmare horrors which 
had been haunting him faded away under 
the magic influence of her love. The 
mountains of an hour ago dwindled into 
molehills, and he felt that he had been 
suddenly endowed with a giant's strength, 
before which every obstacle must give way. 

* Keep true to that, Annie, and I will 
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not fail. There shall soon be a home 
ready for you as good as the one that has 
been cleaned out this day ; and whatever 
trials come after that we'll be ready to 
meet them hand in hand, just as we used 
to cross the burn when we were bairns.' 

* I wish that time was back again.' 

^ No ; wish for the time that is to come ; 
and it shall come soon.' 

^ Will you come ben to the light ? ' 
interrupted Mrs Lamb, who had been 
made aware by her son's first exclamation 
who was the visitor. 

Annie started and hastened to amend 
the neglect of which she had been guilty. 

' It's not right to be standing talking 
here and leaving your mother alone.' 

Angus too felt that he had been selfish, 
and together they entered the room where 
the fire was burning. 

^ I'm glad to see you, Annie,' said Mrs 
Lamb in her dry calm way ; then she 
looked at her son, and observing how erect 
and firm he stood, and how his eyes had 
brightened, she experienced a twinge of 
regret that the power to effect that change 
in him was possessed by another ; but she 
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added with a degree of warmth, ^ I'm very- 
glad to see you, Annie ; sit ye down.' 

And she placed the easy-chair for her. 

Annie stood in the light of the fire — a 
tall well-formed la^Sy with hands that kiiew 
what work was, and with the health and 
strength which make work enjoyable. 
Black hair, large black eyes, an oval face, 
and homely features which might easily 
be accounted beautiful by the lover on 
whom the eyes looked kindly. That is a 
bald inventory of her charms ; for she was 
a bonnie lass; but there was nothing of 
the waxwork kind of beauty about her. 
She had reached her twentieth year, and 
she was still a girl in manner. 

' Thank you. Mistress Lamb,' she said, 
seating herself; 'I must not stay, for the 
folk at home do not know where I have 
gone, and it's rather late for me to be out. 
But I could not help running over just to 
speir for you.' 

^ That was kind of you ; and I'm glad 
to say I'm no that ill, considering.' 

^Did you not tell any of y^our folk 
where you were going?' said Angus slowly, 
and watching her. 
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He observed now a restless expression 
in her eyes, and signs that she had been 
crying. He observed, too, that his ques- 
tion made her uneasy, although she 
answered promptly enough, affecting to 
regard her secret j.ourney as of no conse- 
quence. 

^ Oh, you see, I wanted to get away by 
myself, and if I had said anything about it 
they would have been coming with me, or 
trying to make me wait till to-morrow. 
So I thought it better to say nothing till I 
got back.' 

And she tried to smile at her own 
cunning. 

Mrs Lamb began to place the tea- 
things in a small cupboard which was fixed 
high in the wall beside the chimney-piece, 
so that her back was turned to Angus, and 
he could not see her brief expression of 
vexation. 

He advanced to Annie, turned her face 
to the fire, and gazed sadly in her eyes. 

^ You are trying to hide something 
from me,' he said. 

' What should I seek to hide ? ' retorted 
she, quite innocently. 
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* That your father, your sisters, and 
your brother, do not wish you to come 
here any more.' 

Her head drooped, and the tears would 
come in spite of every effort to keep them 
back. The poor girl had been trying so 
hard to conceal that unpleasant truth for a 
little while yet ; she had desired so much 
to keep to herself all the worry to which 
she had been subjected at home, and here 
was the whole secret surprised in a moment. 

She felt angry with herself for being so 
weak, and then she felt angry with him 
for being so sharp. 

But before she could vent her spleen 
on him by saying something disagreeable, 
the sting was extracted from her tongue 
by his saying, in such a sad, and yet such 
a brave way — 

^ That was only what I expected from 
them, and it was foolish of you to attempt 
to hide it. They measured me by my 
stock-in-trade ; that gone, they can see no 
worth in me. But I will make them sorry 
for it yet ; I will prove to them that a bien 
house and a full purse are not the measures 
of a man's worth.' 
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^ Oh, my father does not think that 
way,' she cried, feebly combating the re- 
flection. 

^ So much the better ; but whether or 
no, Annie, it can make little difference to 
us. I have your promise, and in that I 
put my faith. Having that, I don't care 
what annoyances we may have to bear; 
we will bear them for sake of the future — 
shall we not ? ' 

^ I'll bear anything, Angus, for you.' 

^ Come, then, you had better go home 
now. I'll go down the road with you.' 

She wiped her eyes and stood up. 

* Good night, Mistress Lamb,' she said 
huskily ; ^ I came to try and cheer you a 
wee, but I think I have made both your 
hearts sorer than they were before.' 

The reply which Mrs Lamb was about 
to make was interrupted by the opening of 
the outer door and the sound of a heavy 
footstep on the floor of the next room. 

^ It's my father ! ' cried Annie, shrink- 
ing back in alarm, and hastily endeavour- 
ing to remove all traces of her tears. 

On the threshold stood a little broad- 
shouldered man, with a small head and 
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thin sharp features. His hair, and two 
sliort-cut, crisp, brusli-like whiskers, once 
black, had grown iron grey in the course 
of nature, but were at present perfectly 
white with flour. His clothes were also 
white with flour, and so proclaimed his 
occupation — a miller. His head seemed 
to be too small for his breadth of shoulder, 
and his upturned nose was too small for 
his face. His little pale grey eyes had a 
twinkling of fun in them, but at present 
their expression was rather serious. His 
short broad hands were marked with dark 
yellow spots, the remains of fire-sparks 
caught from the steel pick used in rough- 
ening, ^or ' dressing,' as it is called, the 
millstones. 

Saunders Blair had made money by 
the Mill of Comrie, and, latterly, by the 
mill, farming, and horse-dealing combined. 
He had been shrewd. He had begun with 
nothing, and now his credit at the bank 
was as good as that of any man in the 
county. But notwithstanding his wealth, 
he still took his share of work ; not such a 
heavy share perhaps as he had done in the 
early days of struggling, yet with sufficient 
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regularity to keep every man under him 
to hitt duty. He was a hard master during 
work liours, but usually kind enough out- 
side of them and fond of a joke. 

^ I thought I would find you here,' he 
said, nodding to his daughter and to the 
others. * Quid e'en to you, Mistress Lamb ; 
the same to you, sir.' 

The tone was so sharp and dry that, as 
if to apologize for it, Annie looked piteously 
at Angus; ho kept his eyes fixed on her 
father, but ho and she had one thought in 
oonunou — that a crisis had arrived. And 
thoy wore right* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PLAIN SPEAKING. 



Mrs Lamb was sensible of the stiflFness 
in the miller's salutation, but she did not 
appear to be in the least disconcerted. 
With precisely the same subdued manner 
in which she would have addressed him 
when her affairs were at the best she spoke 
now. 

^ Come ben, miller, and take a seat, and 
no stand at the door-cheek like a stranger. 
We're no just in the fettle we would like to 
be in, but a friend is aye welcome.' 

^ Thank you, mistress, I'm obliged to 
you, but I wouldna like to put you about. 
Friends are in the road whiles, mair 
especially when folk hae been sae thrang 
as you the-day.' 
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' Ay, a roup makes a difference ' — 
(drily) — ^but guid be thanked we dinna 
hae ane ilka day.' 

That was a thrust, but Saunders Blair 
was impervious to such shafts. 

* It's a fashous affair at ony time, mis- 
tress, and I'm concerned about it on your 
account,' he responded quite innocently ; 
^ but we'll have a chat ower't again. I'll 
no sit doon, tjiank you. I just came up 
bye to fetch Annie hame. Ye ken it's no 
a'thegither right that a lassie like her 
should be out o' her ain house at this hour.' 

^ She's safe enough here, and Angus 
was going to see her hame.' 

^ Just that, just that ; but ' 

He paused ; having something disagree- 
able to say he would have liked to be pro- 
voked to say it in a passion. Not receiving 
the provocation, he found it difficult to 
begin. 

Angus still looked at him with a dis- 
agreeable pertinacity, which was the only 
thing the miller could resent, and he shifted 
his head in various ways to avoid the neces- 
sity of returning the gaze. The two women 
and the man were waiting for him to pro- 
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ceed. In the awkward silence which suc- 
ceeded his pause, Saunders Blair had time 
to discover that whether he liked it or not 
he would have to strike the first blow, and 
he resolved accordingly. 

* The fact of the matter is this, mistress, 
I didna mean to speak of it to-night, though 
I have been meaning to do it for a while 
back, but it's as well said now as again. I 
didna want Angus to see her hame or liave 
onything mair ado wi' her, and that's the 
short and lang o't.' 

Annie started and glanced uneasily 
from mother to son. The former stood bolt 
upright, her hands crossed, her thin lips 
closed tightly, and her cold expressionless 
face turned to Angus. She was not sur- 
prised, she was not apparently even angry. 

But his face crimsoned, then became 
pale. He found it difficult to speak, his 
scorn and pain contested so for the mastery 
of his tongue. 

He did exactly what nobody expected ; 
he laughed in a guttural, gasping sort of 
way, and with an affectation of carelessness 
he seated himself on the corner of the chest. 

^ I have been looking for this,' he said 
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in such a queer mocking tone that the 
others felt more uncomfortable than before. 
* You agreed to our marriage six months 
ago with a bad grace, and you invented so 
many poor excuses for putting it off that I 
knew you would not be sorry to find an 
excuse to break it off altogether.' 

The miller got angry. 

^ And a fine thing it would have been 
for her and you baith if I hadna put it aff. 
I'm jalousing you would have been snarling 
brawly at ane anither by this time, as well 
as seeking to put your hand in my pouch.' 

^ Oh, father ! ' exclaimed Annie, hiding 
her face in shame at the cruelty of his 
speech. 

Angus writhed and answered hotly— 

^I would have starved — I would have 
seen her starve rather than have taken a 
penny from you, sir.' 

^ A great consolation that would have 
been to me to ken that my daughter was 
starving because your pride wouldna let you 
own that you were a beggar.' 

Angus jumped up, but Annie laid her 
hand on his arm, and with a struggle he 
overcame his passion. 
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^ Never heed, Annie,' he said calmly, 
^ I'm better now. He is your father, and 
it is only his kindness for you that makes 
him so unjust to me. He is doing his duty 
in looking to your comfort, and though we 
may think he sees it crookedly we must do 
our duty too. You are right, sir ; it would 
have been a bad thing for us if we had been 
married before this wreck took place, but I 
can't feel that we would have suflfered more 
had it been so than we are doing.' 

Saunders had recovered his humour, 
and spoke in his usual quick, galloping 
fashion. He always seemed to have more 
to say than his time would allow, and so 
he spoke as fast as possible, running words 
and sentences together in a reckless style. 

' Of course you canna feel that, because 
ye haena had a trial o't. Hows'ever, the 
fact of the matter is this, I dinna so muckle 
object that you have nae siller, as that I'm 
doubtful of the way you are to make ony. 
You're nae farmer, man. I have been 
watching Drumslieve for the year gane, 
and if it hadna been for what your father 
had done you would never have had half 
the crop vou have lifted. You're nae 
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tradesman either, that I ken o' ; then what 
the deil are you to do for a living and to 
provide for bairns.' 

Every word of this, spoken with evi- 
dently genuine consideration for his posi- 
tion, was like a needle, and each needle 
pricked the man with shame, on Annie's 
account because she heard it, on her father's 
account because he spoke it in her presence, 
and on his own account because he was the 
occasion of it. He was humiliated in her 
eyes, and that was the sorest part of it all. 
He displayed no more rage, however. 

' My prospects are bad enough,' he said 
submissively; 'but I will find a way to 
mend them.' 

' Nae doubt, nae doubt, and I'm sure I 
hope you will ; but it's clean havers to talk 
about marrying afore you are in a settled 
way of doing, and you'll thank me some 
day for telling you that.' 

' I know our marriage must be put off 
now — I'm not wanting Annie to share the 
struggle that I will have to bring matters 
to rights again. I only want a little time ; 
give me that, and you will have no reason 
to grumble at my position.' 
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* Take as muckle time as you like, man, 
though the less you take the better for 
yourself. But it's no fair that a lassie like 
her, wha scarcely kens her ain mind yet, 
should be bound doon to wait for ye — it's 
no fair.' 

The miller struck his staff on the floor 
to emphasize his words. 

Angus felt his breath come short, and 
his voice was not as steady as usual. 

^ She need not wait if it is not her own 
choice to do so. But if she will only give 
me a year, I will be ready to offer her a 
home or to relieve her altogether of our en- 
gagement.' 

^ That's honest enough ; and if ye are 
both of the same mind a twalmonth after 
this, guid and weel ; if no, there's no muckle 
harm done. But if you are the decent 
chiel' I take you for, you'll make her free 
of the contract enow. When a man makes 
a bargain and canna walk up till't, he 
forfeits it. I canna see what for it should 
be different in this case.' 

Angus turned to the girl, his features 
white and rigid. She had sunk on the 
chair, crouching down, abased by the con- 
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test which was being waged by the two 
men, and her head was bowed on her arm. 
His voice was low and agitated. 

^If she wishes me to release her, she 
has only to say so, and I'll do it.' 

Annie did not move. 

' As if you didna ken that the lassie 
couldna say the word to your face at a 
minute's notice like this,' exclaimed the 
father with a degree of impatience : ^ the 
fact of the matter is this, plain speaking is 
aye best, and if you are to have my guid 
will, I'm determined that you shall make 
her free now, and that you shall have no 
correspondence with her, ae way or ither, 
for a year at ony rate.' 

^ Do you mean that our engagement 
is to be set aside as if it had never been 
made ? ' 

' Just that ' — (with an emphatic nod). 

' Man, do you know what it is you are 
asking — it's the pith out of my arm — it's 
the wage that I would work for. If you 
take that from me, you will leave me 
bankrupt in hope, as others have left me 
bankrupt in purse. Don't press me to 
give her up until she can ask me herself 
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^ But I do press for it, and I will have 
it, or there will be naething for me to think 
but that you hope to mend your fortune 
with her siller, — though you make a mis- 
take if you do.' 

' Oh, for shame, man, to repeat that 
pitiful suspicion which you know I do not 
deserve ; ' and his voice, which had been 
trembling a minute before, was firm in his 
proud resentment of the calumny. 

^ You have it in your power to satisfy 
me on that score,' rejoined the miller, in 
his matter-of-fact way. 

^ Then I shall satisfy you. I release 
you, and I release Annie, from every 
promise I have had from either of you. 
She may marry when she likes, and whom 
she likes — I will not trouble her. I will 
not approach your house to seek her until 
you are yourself ready to open the door 
for me; but T refuse to bind myself to 
avoid her. I will speak to her whenever 
accident may bring us together.' 

Annie's head moved, and a half-sup- 
pressed sob escaped from her lips, but she 
did not speak yet. 

' I'm content to let that be the arrange- 
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ment atween us/ said the miller ; * but 
you maun prove that you mean to stick 
till't by handing me ower the bit letters 
that Annie has wrote to you now and 
then.' 

* Must you have them, too ? You are 
hard upon me, sir,' said Angus, his cour- 
age failing him slightly. 

^ I maun hae them, if I'm to believe 
what you say ; I'm acting as I think best 
for the lassie's sake, and if you cared as 
muckle for her as you pretend to do, you 
wouldna make such an ado about the 
matter.' 

Angus sighed ; it was useless to at- 
tempt to make the man understand him. 
He raised the lid of the chest, and pro- 
duced a small desk, which he unlocked. 
He took out a packet of letters neatly tied 
together. There were not many of them, 
and for the most part they were very 
girlish efiFusions, addressed to him during 
his stay at St Andrews. But he handled 
them reverently, and even now, when he 
had advanced so far on the path of im- 
molation, he hesitated, as if with some 
thought of drawing back yet. They were 
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precious in his eyes ; more precious than 
they had ever seemed before, now that 
they were about to be torn from him. So 
many happy memories were associated 
with them, that every scrap of the paper, 
and every line of the awkward sentences 
written in the unformed penmanship of the 
girl, had its value for him, although the col- 
lection would have appeared ridiculous to 
unsympathetic eyes. In the collection, too, 
there were some flowers and leaves — dry, 
withered looking things : to him they had 
been tender reminders of home, and of 
happy rambles on the hills. How absurd 
they would appear to any one else ! 

He thought of that; he winced under 
it, and he hesitated. Pride came to his 
rescue, and deliberately, although grudg- 
ingly, he placed the packet in the hands of 
Saunders Blair. 

^ These will appear of small account in 
your eyes,' he said, hoarsely, ^ but they 
are worth a great deal in mine. I wish you 
could feel how hard you have been upon me 
in demanding this proof of my sincerity.' 

The miller turned the packet over in his 
hand curiously. 
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* A wheen scraps o' paper wi' some writ- 
ing in a hand that she ought to be ashamed 
of after what I have paid for her education. 
They are better in the fire,' he said, think- 
ing more of the bad penmanship than of 
the agony he had caused. 

^ Is that all you require of me? ' queried 
Angus, harshly. 

^I think that is quite satisfactory, 
Angus, and if the lend of a pound or twa 
will do you ony guid, Fm sure you have 
just to say the word.' 

Before any reply could be made to this 
ofier, which was really made in kindness, 
Annie got up. Her eyes were red and 
swollen, and her hair was disarranged. 
She flung the hair back from her face, and 
she wiped her eyes with the back of her 
hand. 

* Give me those letters, father,' she said 
dourly, and she snatched the packet from 
his hand. ^ I gave them to Angus ; and 
since he thinks that it's right or that he 
has the liberty to give them to any other 
body, I give them to the fire before his 
face and with my own hand.' 

She thrust them into the fire and stamped 
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upon them with her foot. Then she 
watched them until they formed a blaze. 

Her sudden movement and her vehe- 
mence took the miller by surprise, so that 
he was unable to offer any opposition. 
Recovering himself, he said tartly — 

' That was what I meant to do with 
them, though I did not mean to do it afore 
his e'en. Now that it's done, you'd better 
come awa hame.' 

^ It's time we were away, for we should 
have brought comfort to this house, and 
instead of that we have brought nothing 
but ill words and sorrow.' 

' That was your blame.' 

* Maybe it was ; but you have been 
worrying the heart out of him for the last 
hour. You have gar'd him give me back my 
word ; but let me tell you this, I won't take 
it back — I'm to be your wife, Angus Lamb, 
and I'll wait for you to the end of my 
days.' 

The girl's eyes were bright with rage, 
and her form trembled with the impulsive 
passion which had moved her to this act of 
defiance against an authority which she 
had never before directly questioned. 
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Angus felt his cheeks glow with plea- 
sure ; she had made amends for his sacrifice, 
and for her father's cruelty. He made an 
impetuous motion towards her, yielding to 
the first yearning of his revived hope to 
clasp her in his arms, but remembering the 
presence of the others he checked himself, 
and only muttered fervently — 

^ Heaven bless you, Annie ! ' 

Saunders Blair was astounded, and for 
a moment he was speechless. In the rear- 
ing of his children he had not spared the 
rod, and he had been accustomed to un- 
questioning obedience to all his com- 
mands. Annie, the youngest, had been his 
pet, and she had been the most submissive 
of his household. Now she had opposed 
him with a violence which none of the 
others would have dared to display. Her 
outburst was so unexpected that it be- 
wildered him, and, like a man who sud- 
denly finds himself up to the shoulders in 
a bog where his experience had taught him 
that there should have been firm ground, 
he was at first unable to decide how to 
meet the difficulty. 

But rapidly his little nose became 
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purple, and advancing to his daughter he 
gripped her wrist. 

' If that's the lesson you have learned 
frae your friendship with the folk here,' 
he said, * I'm sorry that I did not put a stop 
to your gaeings on lang afore now.' 

* Don't blame him, father,' cried Annie, 
hanging her head, and already abashed by 
the thought of what she had done ; ^ it's 
not his fault, and I wish I had not spoken 
that way to you.' 

^Tm glad you have shame enough to 
think sae; but we'll not give you the 
chance of making the same mistake again. 
I expect, sir, that you'll mind the promise 
you have given to me, nae matter what the 
bairn has said.' 

He spoke of her as if she were still a 
child in short frocks, and he was disposed 
to treat her so, although he had no inten- 
tion of being harsh. 

In that spirit he led her away, uttering 
a gruff ^ guid night ' to Angus and his 
mother, without receiving any response or 
caring for it. Annie gave her lover one 
quick look that compensated him for much 
of his torment. The look conveyed an 
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assurance of her fidelity and an appeal to his 
energy to be quick in winning the position 
that would enable him to release her from 
the thraldom to which she would be sub- 
jected on his account. 

At least that was how he interpreted 
the glance, and he answered it with one 
promising obedience and hopeful of the 
result. 

He sauntered out after the father and 
daughter; he followed them down the road, 
and watched them until the door of their 
own house closed behind them. Then he 
marched back to Drumslieve with a light 
swift step. The wind was still high, and 
the shadows still broad across his path ; 
but he found in these things a meaning 
difierent from the gloomy ones which they 
had supplied to him a few hours earlier. 
He remembered that the morning would 
come and dispel the shadows. 

His mother was waiting for him. Dur- 
ing the disagreeable interview she had 
maintained her upright position, rigid in 
form and feature as a statue. She had 
neither expressed pain nor satisfaction by 
any look or movement. But when the 
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miller quitted the place she had sat down 
as if relieved from a spell. 

She turned sharp round as her son re- 
appeared. 

^ Weel, are you satisfied now you hae 
gotten your leave ? Are you to turn your 
back on them like the dirt they are, or do 
you mean yet to gang sneeveling after a 
lass whase folk gie out that you want 
nought but her tocher ? ' 

^ Annie does not think that, mother, and 
I am going to marry her,' he said frankly, 
and with more of his naturally courageous 
bearing than he had shown for some days. 

The mother saw the happy change 
which Annie had effected, and — she was 
silent. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ABBOTSKIRK. 



Angus had to begin the world anew, 
and he rose in the misty dawn of the 
morning determined to begin vigorously. 
His sombre fit had been cured by the 
magician Love ; his eyeS had been cleared, 
and he looked his position straight in the 
face. 

It was about as bad a position as a 
man could have to endure ; but knowing 
that Annie was faithful he felt that he was 
able to grapple with it, ay, and to over- 
come it. He had not yet formed any de- 
cided plan of action, but the first step he 
had to take was simple enough — it was to 
find Balquherrie. 

He walked down to the village, hold- 
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ing his head up as firmly as when he had 
been counted one of the most comfortably 
settled of the young farmers of the coun- 
try-side. Yesterday he had thought that 
he would never be able to hold up his head 
again amongst the folk, for poverty had 
seemed to him degradation; yet here he 
was, returning the nods and ^ guid morn- 
ings ' of every one he encountered as 
calmly as if nothing had happened. 

Yesterday he had fancied that people 
would shun him as if he had committed a 
crime ; to-day he found that nobody shun- 
ned him, and that there was even an 
unusual degree of warmth in the saluta- 
tions of several acquaintances. 

Still it was a trial of his courage to 
walk down the whole length of the village, 
and to observe the curious faces turned 
towards him at every step, knowing that 
his bearing would be canvassed with his 
misfortune during the whole of the day. 
To avoid this he had been, as he ap- 
proached the place, tempted to slink round 
by the fields, and enter the village just at 
the point he desired to reach. But that 
would have been cowardly and a bad be- 
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ginning of the work before him. So he 
stoutly marched straight on. 

Abbotskirk was a place of some im- 
portance- — in its own eyes, at least. It 
stood on the coach road, and was one of 
the halting points for travellers to the 
north. The horses of the ' Express ' were 
changed at the principal inn — the King's 
Arms — ^the passengers were fed and sent 
on their way with a hearty shout from the 
crowd of bairns, and several other folk 
besides, who regularly gathered to scrutin- 
ize and envy the happy creatures of the 
mysterious southern regions who were 
privileged to journey in the equipage. 
That was the one event of daily excite- 
ment, and, when the last faint sound of 
the guard's horn was heard, the village 
relapsed into its ordinaiy hum-drum ex- 
istence. 

The houses lay on either side of the 
road for about a quarter of a mile, pic- 
turesque in their irregular dimensions and 
colours, but presenting a dead level of flat 
walls. The builders had evidently agreed 
that four walls, with certain holes to admit 
the light, and a roof, were the entire re- 
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quisites of the exterior of a house. There 
was uniformity in that respect accordingly. 
There were rows of white-washed cots, 
on the eaves of which a man of ordinary 
height might have rested his hand. They 
were covered with red tiles, or with thatch 
varying in hue from pale yellow to brown 
and black, with here and there a tuft of 
green vegetation. These rows were ab- 
ruptly checked by houses of two or three 
storeys in height, and built of dark grey 
or blue stone. Certain independent spirits 
had broken away from the straight lines, 
and turned off at right angles as if with 
the purpose of forming a new street. But, 
after erecting a few dwellings to indicate 
the purpose, the independence led them 
farther afield, and dotted the surrounding 
district with erections of diverse character, 
ranging from the humble cot with a ' fa'- 
tae' — that is, a small outhouse leaning 
against the gable of the main building — 
to the solid square block of the successful 
merchant or agriculturist. 

There had been an attempt to form a 
rival to the main thoroughfare by erecting 
another double line of houses parallel to 
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the former ; but this had been a failure, for 
nobody would build anything larger than 
a cot; and the cots huddled together in 
a clump; they would not spread out in 
regular rows. So this part of the town 
was abandoned to the poorest of its in- 
habitants; it became dirty by the accu- 
mulation of dust heaps, and its pathways 
were always strewn with scraps of vege- 
tables, notably ^kail runts,' from which 
the leaves had been picked clean. This 
quarter obtained the appropriate cognomen 
of the ^ Back-settlements ; ' and when a 
family emigrated thither from the main 
street, it was taken as a sign that they 
were not in a thriving way. 

The village lay athwart the spur of a 
hill; on one side there was a short and 
rapid descent — the cause of many acci- 
dents — checked by a sudden rise of the 
road to a long stretch of level country. 
On the other side, the street formed a 
gentle slope down to the kirk, towards 
which all the buildings seemed to tend. 
The kirk, a plain dark building, with a 
short and heavy clock-tower, had a severe 
aspect of responsibility. It was the guard- 
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ian of the place, and around it were 
crowded the principal edifices. The King's 
Arms stood opposite, forming tliree sides 
of a square; and its white-washed walls 
relieved the sombre hue of its neighbour. 
The second inn — the Boar's Head — was 
close by, so was the bank, and so were 
the chief shops. There was an Episcopal 
chapel near the centre of the main street, 
and a * meeting-liouse ' had sprung up in 
the ^ Back-settlements.' 

The occupations of the people were for 
the most part confined to agriculture and 
weaving, with the attendant trades which 
they supported. There was a flax mill in 
the neighbourhood ; but it was not of par- 
ticular importance to the village, although 
it was not without its value. The weavers 
obtained employment principally from the 
manufacturers of Kingshaven — a town ten 
miles distant — and thither they trudged 
once a week with their webs, to receive 
payment, and generally to get ^ fou ' in 
gathering the news of the outer world, 
finding their way home somehow with the 
next week's job on their backs. They had 
also a good deal of work from the farmers, 
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whose families were clothed with home- 
grown wool ; and, altogether, if the 
wabsters were not the first support of the 
village, they made the most noise. The 
monotonous song of the shuttle was heard 
early and late in all quarters of the place ; 
and on the Sabbath the sallow faces and 
bent shoulders of the craftsmen distin- 
guished them from the robust tillers of the 
soil. 

These were the most notable elements 
of Abbotskirk. 

Angus proceeded down the street, 
wsdking in the middle of the road, as was 
the habit of the folks ; for there was no 
pavement — scarcely any sign of a footway. 
At intervals there were stray pieces of 
kerbstone denoting a good intention which 
had not been successfully carried out ; but 
that was all. 

He called at the bank — a two-storey 
building, the lower flat of which was 
occupied as the office, and the upper flat 
as the residence of Mr Forsyth. That 
gentleman was at home, and expecting 
Angus. The latter learned with a bitter 
satisfaction that the proceeds of the roup, 
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and tlie amount lying to his credit in the 
bank, would be sufficient to pay the rent 
of the farm — ^which the law of hypothec 
placed first in the category of his debts — 
and clear the bills with all expenses, leav- 
ing a few pounds as a balance in his 
favour. 

Having obtained that information, 
Angus abruptly turned from the subject. 

' I suppose you have heard nothing of 
Balquherrie ? ' he inquired. 

^ Nothing more than I have told you. 
He was in Edinburgh a fortnight ago.' 

' And he is likely to remain there, if he 
discovers what has happened here ? ' 

^ There's no saying — ^he's not a bad- 
hearted chiel, either,' responded the banker 
kindly; he had not much hope himself, 
but he wished to inspire Angus with what 
little he had ; ^ and when he learns what 
harm he has done you, he'll try to help 
you out of the ditch, or I'm far mistaken.' 

' Maybe he will. I'm going to Edin- 
burgh to seek him, at any rate.' 

* When do you start ? ' 

' To-morrow.' 

^ The journey will do you good, whether 
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you find him or no ; and by the time you 
come back I'll maybe have something 
arranged to help you to a footing again. 
Dinna be cast down, man, for there are 
two or three folk ready to give ye a hand.' 

This was spoken with a simple kindli- 
ness of manner that made Angus feel some- 
thing in his throat, so that he could only 
turn away and say, * thank you,' in a 
husky voice. 

^I suppose you'll bide at Drumslieve 
till the term,' proceeded Mr Forsyth, 
busily arranging some papers and pre- 
tending not to observe the awkwardness of 
his friend. 

^ Ay, we'll remain till then, or till I 
know better what we are to do.' 

' Just that ; but, when you need to 
flit, there's a house of mine standing empty 
that you can take at any time.' 

Angus remembered the darkness 
through which he had passed on the 
previous day, and the bitterness with 
which he had viewed the world ; then he 
saw no goodness in it ; now he found it 
full of it. He was puzzled by the contra- 
diction, and wondered whether its source 
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were in himself or in those around him. 
But either way, it was worth a good deal 
to prove that the kindness of one man was 
potent to bear another up against the self- 
ishness of many. 

Whilst they were speaking they did 
not observe the furious clatter of a horse's 
hoofs. A horseman pulled up in front of 
the bank, flung himself from the saddle 
recklessly, and strode into the office. 

^ Where's Forsyth ? ' he demanded 
loudly. 

Angus and the banker heard the in- 
quiry, and both opened their eyes in 
astonishment. Before either could ap- 
proach the door which communicated with 
the outer office it was thrown open and the 
man entered, with a swagger which tallied 
perfectly with his furious mode of riding 
and his loud voice. 

He was a big broad-shouldered man, 
of perhaps thirty-five years, although he 
looked older. At a first glance he ap- 
peared to be a strong man ; but a closer 
inspection showed that he was unnaturally 
fat and swollen for his years, which made 
him look bigger and stronger than he was 
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in reality. His face was full, and almost 
flabby, and his eyes, dark brown, had a 
dull glazed expression. His hair, of a deep 
chestnut colour, was short and curly ; his 
neck was thick — like a bull-dog's — and 
unhealthily red at the back, which defect 
his hair did not help to conceal at all, and 
even the high collar of his coat only served 
that purpose to a slight extent. 

Still, it was apparent that he had been a 
well-favoured man ; and might become so 
again if he would only take the trouble. 
Even as he was, careless about his dress, 
and indifferent to his health, with the too 
distinctly marked signs of the roysterer, he 
had a free generous bearing, whilst his 
eyes would occasionally light up with a 
bright sparkle of fun that cloaked many 
blemishes of character and person. 

^Glad to find you at last, Angus — 
how's a' wi' you, Forsyth,' he said in his 
loud voice, and shaking hands with both 
heartily. 

* You have given us a surprise, Bal- 
quherrie,' said the banker ; ^ we were just 
speaking about you.' 

^ Speak of the deil and here he is. 
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Dod, man, I wish you had spoken sooner, 
and brought me here before they had 
gutted Drumslieve. I would have been 
here yesterday, but that d — d coach took 
it into its head to coup us all into a ditch 
and break its axle, nearly breaking my 
neck forbye. Then the confounded pas- 
sengers would swear that it was my fault 
because I happened to be holding the reins, 
and I had to scamper for it.' 

^ I doubt they had some reason for 
their complaint,' said Forsyth, smiling; 
^ was any one hurt ? ' 

' There was an old wife lost her wig — 
serve her right for powdering herself up 
like a barber's block — and there was one 
poor soul who broke his leg; but there 
was no more harm done, bar the mumps 
and hysterics. Folk should not travel if 
they cannot take a clean tumble without 
making a fuss. But that's neither here 
nor there ; I borrowed a horse and got 
home about four this morning. It's your 
affairs, Angus, that brought me back. 
Why did you not let me know that you 
were so hard pressed ? ' 

* I wrote, and my letter was returned.' 
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^ Did you, though ? Very likely you 
sent it to the wrong lodging — I had to 
change my quarters two or three times 
this last month. But that's of no account. 
I heard of what was going on by accident, 
and came off by the first conveyance to 
put a stop to it — ^if I could. I was up at 
Drumslieve enow and saw the guidwife ; 
she said you had come on here, and I fol- 
lowed. Yen's a bad job.' 

* And we have you to thank for it.' 

^ Me to curse for it, you mean. Say it 
out ; a good swear is a cure for the bile, so 
swear away, and I'll stand it like a man.' 

* I think that would be a poor remedy 
for our ruin.' 

^ Ruin ! Hoots, not so bad as that ; 
we'll try and make better o't. I'm sorry, 
Angus, for what you have come through 
on my account, but we'll mend it before 
long. You shall have the siller, man; 
there's my hand on it.' 

Angus took the hand as frankly as it 
was given. 

^ I expected to give you a diflferent 
kind of welcome, Balquherrie, but then I 
thought you were — ' 
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He stopped. 

^ Come on/ shouted the rollicking laird, 
^you thought I was a d — d scoundrel 
thief as well as wastrail. No wonder, and 
I give you free licence to call me all the 
hard names you can think of until I set 
you up again better than you were before.' 

^ I can wait, now that I understand 
you, Balquherrie.' 

And in the revulsion of sentiment from 
utter distrust to confidence, Angus felt 
more regret for the wrong he had done 
the man in his thoughts than for his own 
losses. 

' Ay, but you must not wait. We'll 
have to get the money at once, if I should 
sell my whole interest in Balquherrie. I 
suppose there's no use asking you for three 
or four thousand, Forsyth ' (this with a 
twinkle in his eyes) ? 

^ I would be glad to do anything that 
might be done in the way of business or 
friendship either,' answered the banker 
slowly, ^but you know that the state of 
your affairs will not warrant me in ad- 
vancing a penny.' 

^ That's true — ah, well, I have another 
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chance. Mill of Comrie gave me a hint 
last time I was at home that if I found 
myself in a strait he would help me. I'll 
try him now.' 

^ The miller will expect good interest 
for his venture, if he does anything for 
you,' said Forsyth, laughing. 

Angus was astonished by this reference 
to Saunders Blair, but he said nothing. 

*ril give him any interest he likes,' 
said the laird, ^ if he'll only let me have 
what I want. Come up to Balquherrie to- 
night, Angus, and I'll let you know my 
luck — our luck, I should say.' 

He set off on the instant in search of 
the miller. He was thoroughly in earnest, 
and being roused from the apathy of selfish 
indulgence, he was not one to let the grass 
grow under the feet of his good intentions 
— or his bad ones either when they were 
uppermost. 

^ That's droll,' said Angus, when the 
door closed on the laird, * that the miller 
should have offered him assistance, and he 
should not have taken advantage of it till 



now.' 



^ You may be sure that if Comrie gives 
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anything he means to have full satisfaction 
for it one way or other ; though I'm not 
clear as to what satisfaction he can hope 
for from Balquherrie/ rejoined the banker. 
It was droll, and that was all he could 
say ; so he walked home thinking about it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A THUNDERBOLT. 



In the evening, Angus, according to 
appointmeiit, was at Balquherrie House. 

He was expected — so Mrs Crawford, 
the housekeeper, informed him as she led 
the way up a corkscrew staircase, and 
ushered him into a long, narrow, low-roofed 
apartment. A large fire was blazing in an 
old-fashioned fire-place ; two candles were 
burning on the table, illuminating an 
array of bottles and glasses. 

Between the candle-light and the fire- 
light sat the laird, his face radiant and his 
eyes sparkling. 

He recognized his visitor with a shout 
of triumph, got up to receive him, and 
thrust him down on a chair by the fire. 
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Then he placed a large glass in his hand, 
fiill to the brim. He filled another glass 
for himself, laughing all the time, as if 
imder the influence of some excellent joke 
he had just heard, and was about to 
repeat. 

^ It's all right, Angus,' he cried, in his 
loud way; ^here's the rarest bit of fun 
you have had this while, I'm to be mar- 
ried — drink to that, and you are to have 
the siller — drink to that at the same time.' 

^ Married ? ' 

^Ay, to one of Comrie's daughters — 
drink, man, drink.' 

' Which of them ? ' 

^ The youngest and bonniest, of course 
— ^Annie.' 

Crash ! — went the glass on the floor. 
Up sprang the man, glaring at the other 
with a fury that was only restrained from 
open violence by the doubt which flashed 
upon him of the truth of the statement he 
had just heard. 

Balquherrie's boisterous mirth was 
checked, not by his companion's agitation, 
however ; for his attention was directed to 
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the broken glass, and he made a half- 
comical, half-serious grimace of regret at 
the fragments, whilst he drained his own 
beaker. 

^ Confound it, man ! ' he cried, speaking 
before the liquor was properly swallowed, 
and being interrupted by a gasping cough 
in consequence ; ^ confound it, man, what 
are you doing ? there's a bit of my grand- 
father's crystal smashed to bits, and half a 
gill of prime whisky wasted forbye.' 

The thorough insensibility of the man 
to the pain he had caused took Angus 
aback: he felt that he had been hasty, 
ridiculously so, and as ridicule was the 
whip under which he smarted most keenly 
of all the stings of life, he answered 
awkwardly — 

^ I'm not in a humour for joking, laird.' 

^ Joke — my faith, do you call it a joke 
to break a man's heirlooms and spill his 
whisky on the floor ? But that's not the 
worst — do you know what you have done?' 

^ Done — when ? * 

^ Now — this minute ' (laughing). ^ By 
George, sir, you have broken my luck; 
for that glass you have splintered belonged 
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to a set of crystal that carries the fortunes 
of Balquherrie on its brittle back. My 
mother — poor body — used to tell me many 
a time that my grandfather had left it in 
his will that special care should be taken 
of that crystal — glasses and bottles — ^for 
this reason : he said that man's fortune 
was kittle to handle as glass, and that, as 
it was so fit an emblem, he consecrated the 
luck of his family in the very thing they 
were handling most. The doitered old 
body declared that with every piece that 
was broken a new ill would befall us ; and 
that when the last piece came to grief the 
Outrams would be no longer lairds of 
Balquherrie.' 

^ I'm sorry for breaking the thing, and 
so helping to test the spell,' said Angus, 
without any sympathy in the superstition, 
and eager to revert to the original subject 
of conversation, yet vaguely dreading the 
result. 

^ So you may be for your own sake. I 
have little thought or care for my fore- 
bears' prediction ; but w hether it was the 
fault of the crystal or the folk that broke 
them, it's true enough that as the bits of 
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glass dwindled down, the fortunes of our 
house have dwindled too. My father broke 
one or two of them, and I have broke four 
or five myself. There were only three 
pieces left, and my mother kept them 
locked up in yon ebony cabinet for fear 
they should go like the lave. I took them 
out to-night because they were at hand, 
and now you have left me only two 
chances of keeping my footing in the old 
place. Here's to you.' 

There was a droll mingling of serious- 
ness and a sense of absurdity in his 
manner : it was evident that, whilst scep- 
tical to a high degree, he could not alto- 
gether shake ofi" the superstition which had 
been dinned in his ears from babyhood 
forward. Much of his character was ex- 
posed in the incident. Reckless of conse- 
quences in the extreme, generous to the 
limit of what he owned or could borrow, 
but utterly at the mercy of his own in- 
dulgences ; if thirsty, he would drink the 
first draught presented to him if he were 
to die for it the next moment. So weak 
was he in this respect that he was obtuse 
to a bewildering extent to anything be- 
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yond the immediate gratification of his 
own desires, whether the upshot affected 
himself or others. In this way he was 
often cruel, notwithstanding his open- 
handed nature. 

Angus had been on nettles all the time 
the laird was recounting the legend; his 
thoughts had been busy in a confused 
feverish way with the possibilities of truth 
in the statement which had so startled 
him, and he had come to the conclusion 
that it was impossible. 

But the moment a pause occurred he 
blurted out with a choking sensation the 
inquiry which was troubling him. 

^ You were speaking of Mill of Comrie, 
laird, and his daughter. What about 
them ? ' 

^ Dod, ay, man, I was near forgetting,' 
and the laird laughed as loudly as ever. 
^ But make your mind easy, Angus — it's 
all right, and I'm real glad it is so. 
There's another glass, fill up; we can 
afford to be merry in spite of my fore- 
bears.' 

* What is all right ? ' (impatiently push- 
ing the glass from him). 
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^ The siller, man — did I not tell you ? 
You shall have all you lost and a thousand 
to boot. Sit down and make yourself at 
home, and I'll tell you the whole affair.' 

With an ill grace Angus obeyed the in- 
junction to be seated. He despaired of 
obtaining the information he desired unless 
he humoured his host. He desired it, and 
feared it : he felt that his happiness was at 
stake, and yet, with the morbid craving 
which induces many people to linger over 
the details of horrors which sicken them, 
he wished to have every particular of the 
singular arrangement of his difficulties. 

^ How is this miracle you speak of to 
be brought about ? ' he said as quietly as 
he could manage it. 

Balquherrie was mixing some toddy, 
and as that operation demanded all his 
attention, he did not reply directly. He 
half-filled a large tumbler with whisky, 
then he placed sundry lumps of sugar in a 
ladle, and holding it over the glass, he 
poured boiling water into it, with a care- 
fulness which indicated the importance of 
the operation in his esteem. The sugar 
melted into the whisky, and then he slowly 
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stirred it with the ladle. Next he raised 
the ladleful of the liquid and allowed its 
contents to drip into the glass. Having 
repeated this several times, he tested the 
mixture, smacked his lips with satisfaction, 
and glanced at his companion for con- 
gratulation. 

^ On my soul, sir,' he cried, laughing, 
^ you look as though you were sitting on 
heckle pins instead of a well-stuffed chair. 
Hoots, man, you should not take the 
world so earnestly ; take it as lightly as it 
takes you. If you put your nose to a 
grindstone and grind it off your face, 
3'ou'll suffer a good deal of pain, and no- 
body will thank you : so keep your nose 
safe where it is, and never mind how the 
storm runs as long as you can keep your- 
self square.' 

^ I'm waiting for you to tell me about 
the miller.' 

Balquherrie, with tantalizing content- 
ment, settled himself comfortably in his 
chair, sipped a portion of his toddy, and 
then answered — 

^ It's worth hearing. I told you that 
the miller gave me a hint that I might 
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apply to him at a pinch. So I went to 
him. '^ Comrie," I says — I know he likes 
to be called Comrie, or Mill o' Comrie ; it 
sounds better than miller, and keeps you 
in mind of the land he has, and he's proud 
of it. ^^ Comrie," I says, ^^I want five 
thousand pounds, and you're the only man 
that can or will let me have it." 

^ We were in the mill ; he was tying 
up some sacks of barley, and he had a 
bundle of twine between his teeth, so that 
I thought nothing of his not answering for 
a minute. But instead of minding what I 
said, he took out a gowpen of the grain, 
and turning it over in the scoop of his 
hands, and blowing on it to clear away a 
little chaflF, he holds it up to me and 
says — 

^ '^ That's prime barley, laird ; its some 
o' the Drumslieve crop, and I got it a bar- 
gain." 

^^^It looks the right sort," says I; 
^^ but what about the siller ? " 

^ He wheeled round, and finished tying 
the sacks without a word. I saw the old 
beggar was playing with me, or trying to 
make up his mind whether he should seek 
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fifty or a hundred per cent for his risk, 
and I gave him line as I used to do with a 
trout that was too heavy to land at once. 
When he was gathering up the mouth of 
the last sack, and twisting the cord round 
it, he says — 

( (( W'e'U gang into the house and hae 
a dram, laird,'' and in we went. 

^Jess — that's the married one, whose 
man gave her the slip a while ago — she 
was standing at the door, and the Miller 
bade her send Annie ben with glasses and 
boiling water. There was not a word 
spoken till Annie came in. She just laid 
down the things, and said, " how are you, 
sir ? " and out she went. 

^ ^^ That's a genty lass, Comrie," I 
says, and thought it too. 

^^^Ay, she'll do," quoth he; ^^her 
mother was a fine woman, and come of a 
good stock. Though I say it, laird, her 
folk were of as old standing as your own ; 
but they lost everything in the Forty-five 
shine for taking arms to support the hair- 
brained callant they ca'ed Prince Charlie 
— more fools they for meddling wi' what 
didna concern them. Annie's grandmother, 
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a bairn then, was in the thick of the 
steer. She married the minister of Dun- 
darroch. He died not worth a penny, and 
his daughter kept a school for a while, but 
that didna pay, and she got to be house- 
keeper at Lord Kingower's. That was 
where I saw her first ; and, though I was 
a widower wi' three bairns, I was well-to- 
do, and she agreed to buckle wi' me, and 
have a hame of her own. She died when 
Annie was bom; but you see the lass 
comes of a good stock.' 

^ I could not see for the life of me what 
that had to do with the business in hand, 
and so I told him — 

^ ^^ Oh, ay," he says, making believe 
that he had not been thinking of it all the 
while, " oh, ay, I'm no forgetting that, 
but it's a heap of siller. What way do ye 
no marry ? " 

' '^ Marry ! — ^because it's hard enough 
to manage alone, and it would be impossi- 
ble to manage at all with a wife and the 
family that would follow, unless I could 
get a wife with a big tocher." 

^ " Well," quoth he, cannily, ^^ there 
are sic wonders in the world — many a ane, 
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I'm thinking, who would be proud to be 
mistress of a fine place like Balquherrie, 
though she had to pay for her footing by 
clearing aff the encumbrances.'' 

^ " Find me such a lass or woman — I 
don't care which, or whether she's bonnie 
or ugly ; but at present let me have what 
I ask." 

; " Ay, ay, I'm no forgetting," he says 
again; "but it's a heap of siller you're 
needing. What^ security are you to offer 
for't?" 

^ I laughed in his face. 

' " Myself, that's all the security I can 
offer, as you know well enough." 

t ic Very well, I accept it." 

^ " Do you, though ? Man, Comrie, 
you're the best friend I've got. When 
shaU I have it ? " 

^ " On the day you are married." 

^ " Married ! " I says, thinking this was 
a manoeuvre to put me off. 

^ " Just that," he says, " for the fact of 
the matter is, I have been thinking about 
your concerns for a wee while back, and I 
see only the one way to help you. So, I 
have gotten a wife for you, wha'U be able 
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to clear you of debt and to give you some- 
thing in hand forbye." 

* " I'm obliged to you, Fm sure ; but 
the news is so good that it clean takes 
away my breath." So I took a drink to 
relieve myself, and then asked what like 
was the lass and who was the lass. 

^ ^' She's a young creature, and no that 
ill-faured as you have owned yourseP, for 
it's just my daughter — ^Annie." 

^ ^^ It's a bargain," quoth I, " and there's 
my thumb on't ; but stop, what does the 
lassie say ? " 

^ ^^ She's no a fool, and she'U no haggle 
muckle about becoming the lady o' Bal- 
quherrie, though she has had a hankering 
after a friend of yours." 

^^^ Who's that?" 

^ " It's of nae consequence now, for the 
fact of the matter is that the affair is 
broken aff, and whether you take the 
lassie or no, he'll never get her." 

^ He said that as though he was mean- 
ing to stick by it, and I thought the lass 
and her siller might as well come my way 
as another's, especially as it would give me 
the power to set you on your legs again. 
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The bargain was struck there and then, 
and as soon as I can bring the lassie's 
mind to it, we shall be married and you 
shall have your money. That's the most 
satisfactory arrangement that could be 
made, and it lifts us both out of the bogs 
at the same time.' 

The laird told his story with self-satis- 
faction, mimicking the miller's voice and 
manner as well as he could, and enjoying 
the whole transaction as a fine stroke of 
fortune. He did not show the least appre- 
hension that it could be in any way dis- 
agreeable to the listener. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A QUESTION OF HONOUR. 

Angus sat quietly enough. After that 
first shock he manifested no excess of ex- 
citement. The very bitterness of his po- 
sition rendered him calm, and an occa- 
sional exclamation of ^ah!' or ^ did he 
so ? ' was his only interruption to the 
story. His lips trembled a little and he 
felt sick. He comprehended the whole 
meaning of the opposition to his suit now ; 
he saw through the artifice of Comrie, 
who, to place his daughter in a position 
that — as he, no doubt, calculated — ^would 
reflect some credit on himself, was pre- 
pared to risk her happiness, ay, to sacrifice 
it, by marrying her to 

Without characterizing the man he 
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glanced across the hearth at Balquherrie. 
He endeavoured to sum up his qualities 
honestly, giving him the benefit of many 
doubts, and he decided against him; he 
could not believe him to be worthy of 
Annie. 

^ You'll never bring her mind to it,' he 
said with teeth clenched and shaking his 
head viciously. 

The assertion was so decided, and it 
gave such a direct blow to the laird's com- 
placency, that he opened his eyes and 
stared. 

^ What should hinder ? ' he queried 
presently ; ^ I'm not the best-looking chiel' 
in the world, but I'm not the worst either ; 
and I have wiled two or three lassies in 
my day, so that I know their ways.' 

' You do not know her ways.' 

' I'll find them out, then ' — (crossing 
his legs, clasping his hands, and twirling 
his thumbs). 

' The sooner the better, for when you 
do find them out you will discover how far 
you have been mistaken.' 

^ She'll be different from her kind, then, 
if she keeps on refusing as long as I'll 
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keep on asking. It'll be fine sport, and 
she's worth it, not to speak of what it would 
be worth to get Balquherrie clear in my 
own hands again. But you make your 
mind easy, it's only sport, and I'll bring 
down the quarry. If I miss her to-day I'U 
catch her to-morrow.' 

^To-morrow will never come,' cried 
Angus, somewhat exasperated; for it was 
intolerable to him to hear Annie spoken of 
in this fashion. 

^ That'll be so much the worse for you 
and for me too. But I'm not afraid. You 
have been burying your brains in books ; 
I have been moving among men and 
women, and I have learned what life is 
whilst you have been dreaming of what 
the dead were. One thing in particular I 
have learned, that all women are the same 
at bottom — shallow and capricious; the 
difference of them is just the length the 
caprice may carry them. Their ^^yes" 
or ^^no" depends on the humour of the 
minute. Bide till the tide turns and 
you'll get " ay" where ye had " nay." ' 

* I'll not listen to more of this ' — (rising 
agitatedly) — ^ it makes my cheeks bxim 
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with shame that I have sat to hear so 
much/ 

^ What's ado ? Dod, if you had been 
the lad that she had left in the lurch you 
could not be more cantankerous.' 

^ Annie would have been my wife had 
not your cursed affairs left me without a 
home to offer her.' 

^ Whew ! ' whistled the laird, rubbing 
his woolly head in amazement and per- 
plexity; ^is that the way of it? Why 
did you not say that before ? ' 

Without heeding the question Angus 
went on bitterly — 

* It is hard that on your account I 
should lose everything I owned, and it is 
harder yet that through you I should lose 
her.' 

^ It is hard, d d hard,' Balquherrie 

concurred in all sincerity ; ^ but stop a 
minute ; let us look into the affair quietly 
and sensibly and see if we cannot make 
the best of it. You were to have had the 
lass, but it is settled now that you are not 
to have her — unless you make a bolt with 
her, and then you'll never touch a penny 
of Comrie's.' 
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^ Toots ' — (with a movement of con- 
tempt). 

* What are ye tootsing at ? By George, 
sir, it's not a matter to turn up your nose 
at in the present circumstances of the pair 
of us. Suppose you do marry her in the 
teeth of her father and he steeks the door 
in your face, what's to come of it ? ' 

^ Do you think that in any case I would 
be dependent on him ? ' 

^ No ; but I think the man is a fool for 
himself, not to speak of the lass, if he mar- 
ries without a penny in his pouch, or being 
sure where he may find shelter for to- 
morrow.' 

^ She will wait and I can work.' 

^ That's very fine, but unless you get 
back your siller from me she'll wait a while, 
and the best of women will weary in time. 
She may be an angel or the other thing for 
aught I can tell ; but in your presence I 
speak of her with respect, and I say that 
you are trying her too much in seeking to 
make her wait till you mend your for- 
tune.' 

^ She has promised,' rejoined Angus, 
doggedly clinging to his purpose, although 
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not insensible to the truth of Balquherrie's 
words. 

* I understood from Comrie that the lad 
he referred to had released her from every 
promise she had given him.' 

* I did so, and I have no wish to bind 
her to any promise ; if she waits for me it 
will be because she cares more for me than 
for any one else, and not because of a 
promise.' 

* She'll mind that when the time comes. 
Now, let's take the common sense view of 
the whole affair. You cannot marry her 
enow, and though she may be willing to 
bide your time, her father is not willing. 
He is beside her every day, and he'll get 
the better of her long before you are ready 
to claim her.' 

* I can trust her.' 

^ No doubt, and I'll put it to the proof; 
for in that case you can have no objection 
to me trying my luck with her. If she's 
agreeable, then I do you no harm. On the 
contrary, I'll be able to pay what I'm 
owing you, and there are other lassies in 
the country as good and as bonnie as she 
is. On my word, sir, I think it's a fair 
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arrangement, and, what's more, I see no 
other way out of our diflSculties.' 

^ You must find another way,' he cried 
fiercely, already feeling the sting of jealousy 
and flatly contradicting his assertion of 
confidence. 

' I wish there were, another way to find, 
but there is not, and you're a fool to stand 
in your own light and mine. What d — d 
nonsense it is, as if one woman wasn't as 
good as another. With your house stocked 
and your purse full you'll get dozens of 
them ready to loup at you.' 

And Balquherrie took another gulp of 
his toddy to soothe his irritation at the idea 
that a sensible man could make such a 
fuss about a particular lass, especially when 
his fortune depended upon giving her up. 

* You must find another way,' repeated 
Angus, as the laird thought, most unreason- 
ably ; ^ or at any rate you shall not take 
this one. My father has left me the means 
to prevent it, and I will use them if you 
force me to it.' 

' Eh, what's that you say ? ' 

' I only warn you not to drive me too 
hard or you'll find that I can take the bit 
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between my teeth. What, man, have you 
no feeling of the shame of the thing you 
propose to me. You want me to sell my 
hope of winning her like the other chattels 

that have been already sold on your ac- 
count.' 

^ Seeing that you have no chance of 
getting her, and that I have no chance of 
paying you otherwise, I think it's a capital 
bargain. I wish I could sell my hopes to 
as much advantage.' 

Balquherrie had been startled by the 
reference Angus made to his father ; but he 
had recovered himself immediately, and 
was now as indifferent to everything as 
usual, only he displayed some annoyance 
at what seemed to him the persistent 
stupidity of his guest. 

* I refuse the bargain,' said Angus 
gloomily ; ^ you degrade me in offering it ; 
and if I live you shall not insult her by at- 
tempting to carry it out.' 

^ Oh, if that's the high horse you mean 
to ride, you maun e'en ride awa. But I'll 
have the lass, and I'll pay you your debt, 
and you may ride to the deil if you like.' 

He flung his legs over the arm of his 
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chair, and began to swing his feet in front 
of the fire. 

Angus was moving to the door. He 
halted, and turned back a few steps. 

^ Take care, Balquherrie, how you deal 
with me in this matter. What I have lost 
I can thole and I can mend ; but what you 
want to take from me now I will not lose 
without a hard struggle, and you shall not 
get the best of it, if my father spoke truth 
on his death-bed.' 

Balquherrie got up, and his huge form 
seemed to swell with rage. He strode 
over to Angus and gripped his arm. 

There was bitter enmity in the express- 
ion of both men, Balquherrie was the big- 
gest of the two, and at present, crimson with 
fury and panting under it, he seemed to 
tower over the other. But Angus, pale, 
and with a dogged resolution in his eyes, 
seemed to be, with his sinewy frame, more 
than the equal of the laird in strength. 

They were awkwardly placed ; the 
laird in his way was honestly anxious to 
make the best amends in his power for the 
ill he had done ; and the only way of doing 
so which he could discover was one that 
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threatened to make bad worse. That, 
however, he could not quite realize; he 
could only see a ridiculous sentiment op- 
posed to the most satisfactory settlement 
of the whole trouble. Angus, in his way, 
respected his debtor for the good qualities 
he possessed, and was willing to make the 
best of his misfortune. But now Bal- 
quherrie appeared to him as not only the 
cause of his present ruin, but also ^s the 
enemy of his future, and of his most pre- 
cious hopes. The thought that he had 
suffered so much for this man, and that, 
notwithstanding, he should be the one to 
step between him and Annie, stung him 
into a species of frenzy. He magnified the 
ingratitude of it and the danger of it until 
at the moment he thoroughly hated the 
man, and was ready to avail himself of 
any means to frustrate his designs. 

* What your father said may have been 
true or not,' exclaimed Balqulierrie in his 
loudest tone ; ' this much I'm free to own ; 
I got into a scrape and he helped me out 
of it. I never meant that he or his should 
be the worse for it ; and he never meant 
that the old score should be cast in my 
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ft 

teeth. We have been both mistaken ; for 
his guidwife and you have had a bad re- 
turn for his help to me, and you have cast 
the thing up to me two or three times. 
Now, do you know what my scrape was ? ' 
^ No ; but I have the means of knowing 
and of proving it at hand whenever they 
are needed.' 

* Well, whether you use them or not, 
I'll do right by you so far as my paction 
with your father goes. But as for our- 
selves — I have been wanting to make 
every amend in my power ; I was ready 
to do anything for you that I could if you 
had just spoken in a sensible and friendly 
way to me. Instead of that, you seek to 
drive me your own gate, and I'm not the 
kind to be driven. But, let me tell you, 
I think you're a coward, if you believe in 
the lassie as you say ; and if you do not, 
you're a fool. Do as you like, my man, 
you'll never make me turn back once my 
foot is planted in the stirrup.' 

Angus quitted the room without reply- 
ing ; he was disposed to say that he was 
sorry for using the threat of exposing that 
old score, whatever it might be ; but that 
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would have seemed as if be were cowed ; 
SO he walked off silent and angry. 

As soon as he stepped out into the 
night, however, he muttered to himself — 

' I am a coward and a fool too for doubt- 
ing her. Let him win her if he can.' 

But often as he repeated this, he still 
felt heavy at heart ; for a rival is a de- 
testable person to the most trusting lover; 
and he is hateful when all the advantages 
of position and the favour of friends and 
of opportunity are on his side. A rival, 
too, who could be with the lady day after 
day, whilst the other was excluded from 
her presence, was certainly an ugly object 
to the excluded one. 

However, it was to be a pitch-battle 
between them ; and Angus stoutly set his 
teeth and prepared to encounter any odds. 

Balquherrie's fury disappeared as soon 
as he was left alone. He sat down on his 
chair and gloomily mixed another tumbler 
of toddy. After taking a few gulps of it, 
the cloud cleared from his visage. 

* Confound the fellow,' he said in much 
the same tone as he would have used at 
the sting of a bee, ^ was there not another 
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lass in the country but he must settle upon 
her ? It's like my luck ; lie didn't break 
that piece of my grandfather's crystal for 
nothing. I never yet saw a chance of 
getting the better of fortune but something 
turned up to baulk me. I wonder if I 
should just let the lassie gang ? — but no, 
hang it, he's not to get her at any rate, 
that's settled; and it's as much for his 
good as my own that I should have her, 
although the gowk will not see it.' 

By-and-by he summed up his reflec- 
tions. 

^No, the chance is too good to be 
lightly given up ; let him say or do what 
he likes. Here's to ye, Annie ' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MILL o' COMRIE. 



The mill stood on the banks of the 
river, about half way between Drumslieve 
and the village. It was a square building 
of grey stone, and always had the appear- 
ance of having received a recent fall of 
snow. Every crevice of the doors and 
windows was filled with white dust, and 
even the walls looked as if they had been 
powdered. The big water-wheel, as it 
slowly turned and splashed at its work, 
showed patches of dough on its sides. The 
mill was well supplied with water, so that 
it was rarely at a stand save at night and 
on the Sabbath, when the sluices were 
closed, and the silence of the place paid 
reverence to the day of rest. On occasions 
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of great frost or great drouth there was an 
enforced rest, but this did not happen so 
often at Comrie as at other mills, and 
Saunders Blair was lucky in that re- 
spect. 

On other days the machinery main- 
tained a loud steady birr ; the happers 
made a sharp ^ racket-a-racket,' and the 
stones grated and ground down the grain. 
The clink of the millers' picks, as they 
dressed the relay stones, chimed in with 
the rest ; and everybody got into the habit 
of speaking at a shriek-pitch, in order to 
be heard above the general din. 

The miller's house, a white-washed, 
clean-looking building, roofed with red 
tiles, faced the main door of the mill. Be- 
hind it was the farm-yard, well stocked 
with fat stacks of grain and hay ^ sows ' 
— ^that is, stacks erected in the form of a 
cot, with the roof rising to the point of an 
angle. Beyond this yard was the steading, 
the stables, courts, and byres of which had 
been greatly enlarged during the present 
tenant's occupation; for Saunders had 
gradually taken in the surroimding land, 
until he held one of the largest farms in 
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the district, besides having a led-farm up 
in the heart of the Grampians. 

The sign of prosperity was everywhere 
about the place ; the pigs grunted with an 
unctuous sound ; the swarms of geese and 
milk-white ducks, swimming in the dam, 
would step out to the bank and waggle 
their tails with satisfaction. The cocks 
and hens looked fat and contented as they 
scraped about the front of the mill ; and 
the two collie dogs lounged lazily about 
the doors, and slept in the sun with the 
placidity of aristocrats of their kind. If a 
stranger appeared they stared at him, and 
if satisfied they dropped their noses on 
their paws again and dozed ; if not satis- 
fied, they got up and leisurely smelt him. 
But they rarely barked save when stirred 
into exertion by stray sheep. Then they 
yelped and flew at the hind quarters of the 
sheep, which scampered away affrightedly 
before them, whilst the shepherd shouted, 
* Come in ahint^ Towser; doon, Bob, 
doon, ye brute ; ' and for a few minutes 
there was a general commotion. This 
duty discharged, the collies trotted back to 
their post by the mill door, and looked out 
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for a bundle of empty sacks for a couch. 

The labourers, within doors and with- 
out, went about their work with the 
methodical manner of those who feel quite 
settled in their ways. The routine of the 
daily tasks was performed with almost 
mechanical regularity ; and barring the 
excitement of love-making and coquetting 
— for the peasant lass is, in her way, as 
proficient in the latter accomplishment as 
her more fortunately placed sisters — the 
ordinary course of affairs was simple 
enough. 

It was not monotonous, however ; for 
Cupid supplied abundant amusement, and 
an occasional scandal, of which the Kirk 
Session had taken cognizance, and for 
which that austere body had doomed some 
imlucky one to sit in penance on the cutty- 
stool, supplied plenty of gossip. Besides, 
there was the tittle-tattle about the affairs 
of acquaintances and neighbours, and the 
good or bad news of those who had emi- 
grated to the next parish, forming topics 
of interest as deep to the country folks as 
the latest tidings of prices current to the 
busy merchant. 
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The lads were mostly stalwart fellows, 
with huge bones and iron muscles. The 
lasses were formed in proportion, with 
broad chests, full ruddy faces, and eyes 
sparkling with health and the enjoyment 
it gives to mere existence — ^with big, round, 
red arms, usually uncovered to the elbow, 
and limbs to match. The dress was com- 
monly a short gown — a sort of cotton 
jacket — and a thick grey or striped petti- 
coat, which, to avoid draggle-tails, was 
worn short during the greater part of the 
day, descending very little below the knee. 
On washing days, it was tucked up above 
the knees to ' tramp the claes.^ This was a 
task usually performed by the river-side, 
or by the mill-dam ; and thither the lasseii 
carried great tubs filled with clothes. Then, 
having a constant supply of water at hand, 
they slipped off their brogues and stock- 
ings, tucked up their petticoats and danced 
in the tubs to the blithe accompaniment of 
their own voices — singing, whistling (not 
an uncommon acquirement), or chatting 
about their special joys and grievances. 

Comrie — so Saunders Blair preferred to 
be called, in accordance with the custom of 
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designating tenants, as well as proprietors, 
by the title of the lands they occupied ; he 
was, however, frequently addressed as plain 
miller — Comrie had conducted his daughter 
home from Drumslieve on the night of the 
roup without saying anything to her until 
they got inside the house. 

Then he spoke with the complacent 
satisfaction of a man who has escaped a 
danger, and is inclined to make a joke of 
it— 

' You have come well out of that habble, 
Annie, and I hope you'll not get into an- 
other like it. You ken what you said 
about waiting for him a' your days was 
just havers. You'll forget that and be a 
sensible lassie, and do as I bid you. Do 
you think I would bid you do anything 
that wasna for your ain guid ? ' 

Annie hung her head, and answered in 
a very low voice — 

' No, father, I dinna think that.' 

^Aweel, I'll no mention the way you 
spoke to me the-night — we'll let that 
gang. But mind and no do't again. I'll 
no flyte you this time, and we'll just settle 
the whole business quietly. You ken that 
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Jess married to please her ain fancy, and a 
fine job she made o't. She's come back on 
my hands, and is like to bide on them. 
Susan has been a cannie lass, and an obe- 
dient daughter; but she isna like to get 
married ava, and that's better nor marry- 
ing a useless sumph that canna keep her.' 

^But it was not Angus's fault that he was 
rouped,' pleaded the girl, timidly. 

^I'm no saying a word against him, 
and I dinna want you to mention his name 
again. The fact of the matter is just this, 
I'm gaun to wail a man for you myself. I 
hae spent a guid pickle siller on you in 
educating you like a lady, and I mean you 
to be one, or you'll bide Annie Blair to the 
end of the chapter. Now, you ken what I 
mean, and I expect you to walk according. 
That's a' I hae to sa3^' 

He went out and made his nightly 
round of the mill and the steading to see 
that all was right, and the lights in the 
bothy extinguished. After that, he re- 
entered the house, barred the doors, read 
a chapter from the Bible to his family, and 
the household retired to rest. 

Annie made no attempt to oppose the 
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commands laid upon her. The authority 
to which she had been accustomed to pay 
unqu3stioning obedience from childhood 
had been defied in a moment of cruel 
agitation, but the excitement over, the 
ruling influence of her home recovered its 
sway. She had been taught, by rod and 
precept, that disobedience to a parent was 
one of the unpardonable sins, no matter in 
what respect the obedience was exacted. 
The awe with which, as a child, she had 
looked up to her father retained its control 
over her mind, even now when she had 
grown to womanhood. It was the same 
with her sisters and brother, although dif- 
ferring in degree perhaps. 

It was a species of superstition which 
the manner of Comrie maintained, and the 
element of stern religion in which they 
lived inspired. The father had no confid- 
ences with his children; there were no 
romps or gambols or tender endearments 
which strengthen the rule of affection, but 
weaken the rule of the rod. Saunders, in 
his gentlest moods, never got beyond any 
more sentimental act than to bring the 
bairns a ^pock^ of sweeties when he re- 
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turned from the market, or to give them a 
penny at the Fair time or on New-Year's 
day. He sent them to school, gave them 
food and shelter, and that was the sum of 
his first duty to them. 

His next duty was to see them properly 
placed in the world ; and in this he had a 
selfish regard for himself. For as he ad- 
vanced in prosperity he considered that it 
behoved him to see his offspring so pro- 
vided for that his neighbours should say 
of him and them, * They're a' doing weel.' 
The meaning of ^ doing weel ' was to have 
a ' bien ' house, a prosperous business, and 
a large seat in the kirk. 

Accordingly his energies were directed 
to secure this end, and in doing so it never 
occuiTod to him to inquire whether or not 
the course he laid down was agreeable to 
his children, whose whole future he was 
attempting to regulate. He was labouring 
for their benefit, and he could not compre- 
hend tlie possibility of his mistaking what 
Avas best for them, or of any justification 
for their objecting to the particular method 
he might adopt to achieve his purpose. 
His father had commanded, and he had 
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obeyed; lie commanded now, and he ex- 
pected his children to obey in like manner. 

Yet he was not intentionally severe, 
and he was in no way conscious that his 
bearing to acquaintances or strangers was 
much more affable — so far as the word can 
be applied to his character — than it was to 
his own folks and in his own house. He 
was, to the best of his belief, honestly 
striving to fulfil his duty. 

He was a vain man, although he would 
have been utterly astounded had any one 
told him so. He would have answered 
that he ^ worked as hard as ony man of his 
years — harder than mony of them — though 
he could maybe afford to gang about 
without taking aff his coat, better than 
some of the gentles that were aye jinking 
about in their broadcloth and brass but- 
tons.' 

He had commenced life with five 
pounds, as he was fond of saying in proof 
of his humility, and now — he would not 
say what now ; but he nodded his floury 
head and grinned, implying a great deal. 
But it did not follow that he had any par- 
ticular respect for those who were on the 
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^point of beginning their career with a 
similar capital. He gave help freely to 
those who were struggling; but he expected 
it to be talked about. Even when he lost 
the money advanced in these transactions, 
he showed no spleen out of doors. He 
liked to know that people were saying of 
him, — 

^ Comrie's a guid sowl ; he lost fifty 
pounds wi' Jeamie Mitchell that he lent 
him and said naething about it.' 

If spoken to on the subject, he would 
say with an air of modest shyness, as if 
he did not want to hear anything of the 
affair, — 

* Aweel, the puir creature couldna help 
himseP ; he would hae paid me if he could.' 

But at home, Comrie calculated every 
farthing of expense, and never gave his 
daughters the price of a new dress with- 
out a sharp lecture on their waste and ex- 
travagance. 

Annie knew how doggedly unbending 
her father was once he had made his 
mind up about anything ; and that know- 
ledge, combined with her awe of his 
authority, rendered the injunction he had 
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laid upon her a source of exquisite torture. 

When she had told Angus that she 
would wait for him to the end of her days, 
she meant it ; and she meant it still. She 
could not help herself; he was in trouble, 
and her love pleaded for him until her 
heart and head ached. She felt that she 
ought to have been near him at this time 
— that now he needed her most to comfort 
and strengthen him for the bitter struggle 
he had to face. 

She felt that, and she was frightened 
at it, when she remembered the disobedi- 
ence it involved. The feeling became a 
crime in her eyes under the stern command 
of her father. She could not shake off her 
awe of him ; and she could not overcome 
her love for Angus. 

She did not know what she was to do ; 
and all night she lay on her bed, her 
temples throbbing violently, weeping, but 
not daring to sigh, because her sister Susan 
was lying beside her. There was no 
sympathy and no confidence between the 
sisters. Susan was too like her father, and 
Annie dared not speak to her. 

So she lay with that enforced silence 
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maddening her, and tempting her to 
shriek out in very spite. But heavier than 
all to bear were the vague dreads which 
haunted her in the darkness, of something 
that would befall her and punish her for 
the guilty disobedience of her thoughts. 

Something was to happen, and it came 
in a shape that was the bitterest of all to 
the poor girl, whose duty and conscience 
so directly opposed the impulses of her 
heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE HOME. 



She could not give up Angus, and she 
dared not disobey her father. 

That was the whole burden of her sor- 
row. The hope, glimmering so far in the 
distance, that he would yet be able to 
overcome her father's objections, afforded 
her little relief in the first dark hours of 
her distress. It was so faint, and the 
present seemed so hard to bear. Still, it 
was a hope, and by and by she began to 
fix her eyes on it intently, as the travel- 
« ler lost in a forest watches the twinkling 
gleam of a cottar's rush-light, knowing 
that it is the only means of rescue from his 
plight. 

She would wait and pray for his sue- 
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cess, the while she would patiently try to 
be a dutiful daughter in all other thoughts 
and actions. This course was a little con- 
tradictory; but the decision to adopt it 
alleviated her pain in some measure ; and 
at length she dropped into the heavy sleep 
of exhaustion. 

She did not hear her father, at five 
o'clock, making his round, rattling at the 
doors and rousing the household with his 
peremptory shout — 

^ Get up, ye lazy limmers, ye would 
lie till the sun brunt a hole in your heads, 
if you were let alane.' 

That was always the purport of his 
morning salutation ; he sometimes varied 
the words; but that was the only differ- 
ence. Eegularly as the clock, summer and 
winter, no matter when he retired to rest, 
he was up in time to give warning of the 
hour for beginning the work of the day. 
Having started the folk, he shouldered the 
sluice key, a crowbar-like instrument, and 
marched off to the dam to raise the sluice 
and set the mill going. 

Annie for once missed the warning, 
and it was not until nearly seven o'clock 
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that she awakened with the sharp voice of 
Susan ringing in her ears. Susan had been 
bustling about the kitchen and dairy for a 
couple of hours, and she felt proportion- 
ately virtuous and indignant at the sloth 
of her sister. 

^Are you gaun to lie there a' day?' 
she demanded, standing at the door of 
the little room ; ^ do you ken it's nearly 
seven o'clock, and no a bannock in the 
house for the folk's breakfast ? ' 

^Guidness, is't that hour?' exclaimed 
Annie, jumping up, shocked at her own 
indolence ; ' what way did ye not cry on 
me sooner ? I was weary, and did not hear 
you rising.' 

^ You should bide at hame at e'en, 
then, and you wouldna be so weary in the 
morning.' 

The comment brought everything back 
to Annie's memory, like the rush of wind 
that bursts in on one when a door is 
opened during a storm. She turned away 
her head to hide the tears that started to 
her eyes ; but she could not suppress a sob. 

^ What are you sobbing at ? ' queried 
Susan, as if she had been afi&onted. 
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^ Never you heed and it'll not fash 
you/ retorted Annie with a touch of sulki- 
ness. 

*Is that the way to answer a civil 
question? Haith, lass, you'll have sour 
brose to sup yet, gin your manners dinna 
mend/ 

Susan went away. 

She was a woman of average height, 
and about thirty-five years. She had sharp 
shoulders, and pointed elbows, which were 
always projecting as if ready to nudge 
somebody on either side of her. Save 
when speaking her lips were always closed 
primly ; and the habit, aided by an up- 
ward inclination of the nose, seemed to 
have contracted her features into the ex- 
pression of a perpetual sniff of scorn at one 
thing or another. Her cheeks were dry ; 
marked with streaks and patches of red, 
instead of the full bloom which some 
women retain to an advanced age. 

She devoted herself to the cate of the 
household ; and she had a knack of paring 
expenses to an extent that pleased Conirie, 
and almost satisfied him. Apparently she 
had no intention of changing her single 
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state, and everybody regarded her as a 
woman who had settled down — ^with a 
disappointment.' On several occasions, 
however, her brother Matthew — who was 
accounted somewhat of a simpleton by his 
elder sisters — had made the disagreeable 
observation that she was not so stingy with 
the whisky, cakes, and cheese whenever 
there happened to be a well-to-do bachelor 
of middle age in the house, as at other 
times. But that was only his blundering 
way of making fun. 

Susan, Jess (Mrs Forbes), and Matthew 
were the oflFspring of Comrie's first mar- 
riage ; of the second, Annie was the only 
child. He had enjoyed several years of 
prosperity when she was born; and pro- 
bably that circumstance, combined with 
the sudden death of her mother, obtained 
for her a somewhat tenderer nurture than 
the others had received. She had been 
permitted to remain much longer at school 
than they had been ; but the extension of 
the term had not included as any part of 
her education what are technically called 
^ accomplishments.' 

Whatever difference there had been in 
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the general treatment of her disappeared 
as she grew older, although father, sisters, 
and brother continued to deal with her 
very much as if she were still a child. In 
that character she did not escape any of 
the drudgery of a younger sister. She 
had to fetch and carry for the elders at all 
times; until, about her fourteenth year, 
she suddenly showed signs of resisting the 
tyranny. She would do anything that 
was a matter of kindness ; but commands 
and threats — save from her father — ^were 
opposed by impregnable sulks. That was 
a phase of her nature which had not been 
yet exhibited outside the family circle; 
the necessity had not arisen. 

She was soon down at her work, and 
she set to it with an energy that promised 
to make up for lost time ; but it was the 
effort to escape from her own bitter 
thoughts that quickened her fingers more 
than the consciousness that she deserved 
the repeated snaps with which Susan re- 
minded her of the morning's transgression. 
Annie made no response to these remarks. 
She went on doggedly mixing the meal 
with water, and kneading it into thick 
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round bannocks with the deftness of one 
accustomed to the process. There is a 
knack in making these cakes, for they are 
apt to break and crumble in unskilful 
hands; and for the same reason there is 
also a knack in turning them on the toaster 
when * firing' them. But all this Annie 
accomplished perfectly. 

No particular reference was made to 
the Drumslieve folk in her presence during 
the day. The truth was that Comrie pur- 
posely avoided it, and he had enjoined 
the others to do the same. He wished, if 
possible, to let the whole afiair drop out 
of sight and memory as if it had never 
formed any disturbing element in his 
home. He calculated that the less Annie 
heard of it the sooner she would forget it, 
or become indifferent to it. The subject 
was at any rate disagreeable to himself — 
for he had a dim notion that he had not 
acted in the most generous fashion to 
Angus — and he desired to hear no more 

of it. 

He was kindlier than usual with Annie 
— ^that is, he did not scold her for any- 
thing during twelve hours. After Bal- 
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quherrie's visit he was in excellent humour, 
and even jocose in his way. 

^ If you hae tint a ewe, Annie, you'll 
find a cow,' he said to her in the evening 
as she was helping him to take off his 
dusty jacket ; * be a sensible lass and 
you'll hae a braw new silk gown frae 
Edinburgh a' the way.' 

* Set her up wi' a silk gown,' exclaimed 
Susan with a sniff; ^it would suit her a 
hantle better to mend up the claes she has.^ 

^ Give the gown to Susan, father,' cried 
Matthew, who was busy cleaning the lock 
of a gun ; ^ she has more need of fine 
feathers to gar her look weel.' 

* Your tongue's ower lang for your wit, 
lad ; but you needna be aye minding folk 
o't,' retorted Susan. 

^ They'll maybe get one apiece,' said 
Comrie, interrupting the strife. 

At this promise of extraordinary muni- 
ficence Mrs Forbes looked up. She was 
knitting socks for her boy, and she allowed 
the wires to rest in her hands for a moment 
whilst she surveyed her father and Annie. 
Then she briskly resumed her task. She 
was a quiet-looking woman of about thirty 
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years, always dressed in black. But her 
quietness was that of one whose naturally 
mirthful spirit is subdued, not suppressed ; 
and there was a sly twinkle in her eyes 
which indicated that with opportunity she 
would become as gay and wilful as she 
had been in earlier days. 

Annie said nothing. She understood, 
in part, the way in which her father ex- 
pected to have proof of her sense ; and she 
was uneasy. The reflection that the pre- 
sent obedience was only a compromise 
troubled her. 

By the next day she had advanced a 
considerable distance on the road of self- 
persuasion that the compromise was a fair 
and proper one. It was a piece of self- 
deception which she could not avoid. She 
wished to be a faithftd daughter, and she 
could not be false to her love. 

It was a relief that no one spoke to her 
of Angus. She had expected continual 
upbraidings and remonstrances ; and they 
would have made her more doggedly 
loyal to him. Not being subjected to these 
annoyances, she became in some degree 
reconciled to the position of matters ; and 
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the hope that had been so faint became 
her mainstay, giving her calmness and 
purpose. She would have liked to know 
what he was intending to do ; but to learn 
that she was obliged to depend on the 
gossip of the servants, or the chance of 
meeting him whenever she could find an 
excuse for going up to the village. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE SIEGE. 



Balquherrie galloped up to the mill. 
He had come to see Annie, and over the 
low hedge which divided the garden from 
the road he perceived her, in a large white 
hood like a Quaker's bonnet, gathering 
vegetables for the dinner in a big coarse 
apron. 

He flung the reins across the gate, and, 
without halting to say more than ^ fine,' to 
the ^ how's a' wi' ye ' of Comrie, who was 
standing at the mill door, he entered the 
garden. 

Although he had come on a wooing 
expedition, he had not taken the least 
extra care in dressing. His clothes hung 
upon him loosely ; and the ends of his 
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cravat, which had been only half tied at 
the beginning, were now dangling over 
his vest. Unconscious of the disadvantage 
in a woman's eyes which his neglect in 
this respect involved, he swung his heavy 
riding whip in his hand, and advanced 
confidently to the charge. 

Annie was plucking off the leaves of a 
tall kail-stock when he tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

She turned her head; then, observing 
who accosted her, she respectfully wheeled 
round with her large apron half full of 
turnips, leeks, and kail. She curtseyed — 
he bowed. 

^Have you got enough for your pot 
yet ? ' he queried, laughing. 

^No' (looking at the contents of her 
apron, and wondering what brought him 
there), ^ scarcely enough yet. Did you 
want to see my father ? ' 

^ Ay, but I'm not in a hurry. Go on, 
pull your curlies and I'll sup some of them 
to-day for your sake. Will I help you 1 ' 

^Youl' 

^ Why not, if it's a pleasure to me ? ' 

She smiled at the absurdity of the 
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thing — plucking curlies was such an or- 
dinary affair to her that it had never 
appeared in the light of an amusement. 

' It's a pleasure you may have any 
day, sir/ she answered. 

^ But not any day with you beside me, 
— worse luck, for that makes all the differ- 
ence. Come, here's a fine custock. I'll 
bare him in a minute, and fancy that 
we're lad and lass out gathering berries 
together, and playing truant from the 
school. It's queer that bairns like older 
folk should find so much fun in doing any- 
thing wrong.' 

She had no response for this platitude ; 
but he went on in his loud jovial way, 
plucking the kail industriously all the 
while and throwing it into her apron. 

* Did you never play truant, Annie, with 
some stout callant for your crony, and run 
about the hills all day, pulling the heather 
in its bloom and gathering cranberries or 
blackberries, and linking home arm-in-ami 
like douce guidman and guidwife? I did 
that many a time, and what lies we told, 
and what lickings we got ! But my school- 
days were about by when yours began.' 
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She had perpetrated all these sins of 
childhood with Angus, and her heart filled 
with tears at the memory which the laird so 
abruptly conjured up. They were happy 
days ; and, contrasted with the cruel pre- 
sent, they were inestimable joys lost for 
ever. In the pang he caused there was a 
kindly disposition towards the speaker, for 
recalling so much that was dear to her. 

^ Here's a fine stock,' he went on, with- 
out seeming to heed the impression he 
made ; ^ it would suit a candle fine on 
Hallowe'en — will you burn a nut for me 
with one for yourself on that night, 
Annie ? ' 

^No' (shaking her pretty head and 
smiling). 

* Will you hang a custock for me, then, 
behind the door, and give me a chance to 
come in on't and be your lad ? ' 

^ No, I could not do that either.' 

* And why not ? Am I not just as good 
as another ? ' 

^ Oh yes ; but ' — (confused by the ques- 
tion) — * but it would not do to be hanging 
stocks or burning nuts for you, sir.' 

* Hoots. I want to be burnt like my 
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neighbours. Come, promise that you'll give 
me a chance to be your jo.' 

* I have enough now, sir, thank you,' 
she said, breaking away from the subject 
and trying to break away from him too ; 
* my father's round at the mill if you want 
him.' 

* There's plenty of time to see him,' he 
rejoined, catching her hand and detaining 
her ; * I want you to promise first.' 

* I cannot, sir.' 

* But you must try ; for I would like to 
have such a hand as this. It's the hand of 
a thrifty lass, and I need one of that sort 
for a wife, as you know doubtless. Pro- 
mise to bum just one nut for me.' 

* Maybe I will if you'll let me go.' 
She yielded only to get away from him, 

and she felt the next moment she had 
made a mistake; yet she did not know 
why. 

* Thank you, Annie ; you'll see how 
cozily we'll blaze together to a white ash, 
and go off at the same minute with a fluff 
of affection. What are you in such a 
hurry for?' (she was striving to release 
her hand). 
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^ I must go in now, sir, if you please, 
or the kail will be late.' 

* Confound the kail — let it be late. 
Would you not like to be a lady, Annie, 
with servants to do all that kind of work 
for you, and nothing to do yourself but 
just what you pleased ? ' 

^ I doubt I would weary.' 

^ No fear of you — ^how to do nothing is 
easily learned. Will you try ? ' 

^ No, thank you, sir, not in your school.' 

^ You might have a worse master.' 

^ And I might have a better,' she was 
going to say, but did not, for she got her 
hand free at the minute, and he was the 
laird. 

She curtseyed ; he bowed. She tripped 
into the house to prepare the kail for din- 
ner ; he lounged over to the mill. 

He had a brief conversation with 
Comrie, and then he rode away well con- 
tent with the progress he had made, and 
never doubting the issue. 

Next day he renewed the attack, and 
again congratulated himself. 

On the third day he was not so well 
satisfied ; on the fourth he began to doubt ; 
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and on the fifth he went to Comrie and 
asked him if he could not have the loan 
of the money he required for present 
needs whether Annie became his wife or 
not. 

^A bargain's a bargain, laird/ re- 
sponded Saunders drily, ^ and as soon as my 
daughter is Mistress Outram o' Balquherrie 
ril give you anything you need in reason, 
but no a plack beforehand.' 

Balquherrie slashed his leg with his 
riding-whip, his eyes fixed on the floor 
reflecting. Abruptly — 

^Are you perfectly sure that Angus 
Lamb would not get her if I were out of 
the way ? ' 

^ As sure as that I'm living, if my word 
has any power in the matter.' 

' All right, I'll have her.' 

At his next visit he found Annie up at 
the dam feeding the ducks and geese, 
which swarmed and cackled around her 
as she scattered the contents of a large 
basin amongst them. 

She observed the laird approaching, 
and she received him rather shyly. She 
suspected his purpose — ^it would have been 
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difficult to shut her eyes to it — and she 
dreaded the confirmation of tlie suspicion ; 
for she knew that a proposal from him 
would have the approval of her father. 
What that might lead to she dared not 
think. 

Balquherrie did not advance with so 
much confidence as he had done on the 
first occasion. 

* If I had time I could manage her,' he 
muttered to himself; ^but it's not easy to 
win a quean of her kind at a full gallop 
like this, for she is different from the other 
lasses I have had to do with.' 

He had made the discovery of that 
difference on the fourth day of his wooing. 
At the same time he began to feel nettled 
at the quiet but obdurate resistance with 
which she encountered his suit ; and the 
spirit of ambition to conquer whatever was 
difficult of -attainment quickened in him a 
passion he had not known for a long time. 

He began to think more of her than 
of the object for which he had originally 
sought her. The first intimation of this 
change of sentiment was made in a more 
respectful mode of address, and in the evi- 
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dences of ^ome attention to his own ap- 
pearance. Things formerly of no conse- 
quence to him assumed importance in his 
eyes; the polish of his boots and the fit 
of his coat became matters worthy of 
serious consideration. 

. A week ago he had accepted the com- 
pact offered to him by Comrie because it 
was the readiest means of procuring the 
money of which he stood in need. The 
addition of a wife to the bargain was to 
him no more than a capital joke; and 
whether he lost or won her did not con- 
cern him at all, if he could only secure 
the fulfilment of the other part of the 
arrangement. But the joke had become 
earnest now ; and the thought of failure in 
his suit stung him acutely. 

In brief, the laird was as much in love 
as it was possible for him to be ; and the 
springs of his best and worst nature were 
in vibration. 

This condition of mind induced a de- 
gree of awkwardness which he had never 
until then experienced in any of his 
transactions with men or women. He felt 
that he was stupid, resolved to brazen it 
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out as he had done so many scrapes in his 
life ; and immediately after, the resolution 
dissolved into thin air, leaving him con- 
scious of still greater gawkiness. 

^ Confound it,' he muttered irritably, 
^ if she was an angel and me a de'il I 
could not be worse at speaking to her.' 

He gnawed the head of his riding- 
whip, and envied the poultry the cackling 
freedom with which they fluttered around 
her. 

* Chook, chook, chook ! ' she cried, and 
the hens came scurrying to her from all 
quarters, regardless of the more deliberate 
and dignified movement of the red-combed 
cocks ; the geese cackled, the ducks 
quacked, and all scrambled for the food 
she flung to them. 

^ You have a large family, Annie,' said 
Balquherrie, making a dash at a prelude of 
any sort ; ^ and, like other friends, they are 
fondest when you are giving them some- 
thing.' 

^ There are some fine birds among 
them, sir,' she answered; ^ chook, chook, 
chook.' . 

But the answer did not invite further 
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conversation. The unfamiliar * sir,' which 
she had lately introduced with disagreeable 
frequency, as if purposely to mark the 
terms of their intercourse ; and that excess- 
ive zeal in the discharge of her duty which 
was implied in the, to him, abominable call 
to the fowls, annoyed him exceedingly. 
He had intended to be sentimental; but 
it was not easy to whisper the delicious 
common -places of the tender passion 
whilst the object of it continued, with vex- 
atious insensibility, crying ^ chook, chook, 
chook ! ' 

He gnawed the head of his whip des- 
perately again, and sought for some other 
tack by which he might approach his pur- 
pose. 

^ He's a spunky wee beggar that ban- 
tam,' he said suddenly; ^do you notice 
how he's flapping them all out of his road, 
though he's not half their size ? ' 

^He's an impudent ted,' she replied, 
laughing at the arrogant little bird ; ^ but 
while he's flapping at them the others are 
eating, so that he loses half his share — and 
he's well served.' 

^ But he has the satisfaction of getting 
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his own way, and that's what I would give 
a good deal for at this moment.' 

She would not take the cue ; she would 
not give him the smallest chance of un- 
bosoming himself. Instead of replying to 
his observation she turned the basin upside 
down with an emphatic ^ there,' and she 
began to move towards the house. 

Balquherrie, perceiving that she was 
about to escape him, made an effort to 
shake off the spell which tied his tongue. 
A few rapid strides placed him between 
her and the house. 

She halted, and opened her eyes in 
astonishment. 

^I want to speak to you, Annie,' he 
said briskly. 

A shadow of fright flitted across her 
face, and then she rejoined quietly — 

^ Very well, sir ' (gazing downward 
modestly). 

^ I want to speak to you and I cannot,' 
he went on with gruff frankness ; ^ my 
tongue used to be glib enough, but it 
breaks down and has scarcely a cheep to 
make at the minute when I need it to serve 
me best.' 
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She did not lift her eyes from the 
ground, or help him out of his diiEculty 
with a word. 

' De'il hae't,' he cried, ' can you not 
give a poor soul one glint of consolation ? 
You look as cold and demure as though 
you did not know what I'm burning to say 
and cannot.' 

■ ' Will it not do to wait till you find it 
easier to say, sir ? ' (there was a touch of 
sly malice in this inquiry). 

'Wait! be — ;' he, just in time, checked 
the oath to which he was about to give 
utterance as the readiest means of relieving 
his over-pent feeling ; * no, it cannot wait, 
and neither can I. There's no use beating 
about the bush or trying to find how I 
may make a nice speech. I must plump 
it out at once like a shot from a cannon. 
Annie ' (seizing her arm), ' I want you to 
be my wife — I want you to be the lady of 
Balquherrie, and upon my soul I'll do the 
l»ost I can to make you comfortable and 
I'oiitt'nted.' 

She drew back and stared at him as if 
half minded to run away as she would have 
done from a mad bull. 
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He drew a hearty breath of relief as if 
he had taken a tremendous leap and found 
himself safe on his feet again. 

^ That's the whole song,' he proceeded 
with something like his ordinary rattling 
manner ; ^ and if anybody had told me a 
fortnight ago that I would have had so much 
fash in saying it to any woman, or that I 
could have made myself such a gawky as 
I have been for the last half-hour, I would 
have knocked him down. It's over now ; 
and, as the secret's out, 1 can make my 
mind easy.' 

Annie was not taken altogether by sur- 
prise; and yet she was somewhat be- 
wildered by the proposal which was made 
to her in this abrupt fashion ; and for a 
moment she trembled and hesitated. 

He misunderstood the hesitation, and, 
thinking that the advantages of his offer 
had made an impression, he renewed the 
attack with fresh vigour. 

^I have been something wild in my 
time, maybe; but that's by now, and I 
mean to settle down with you for my guid- 
wife, and look after my aflfairs. You have 
made a new man of me, Annie, and if 
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you'll only agree to take me as I am, you 
shall have no reason to repent. Dod, lass, 
I feel as if you could tie me to your apron- 
string, or keep me running after you all 
day, like the chuckles there, whenever you 
cried "chook! "' 

She spoke at last, as quietly as if she 
had been declining an invitation to tea. 

^I'm obliged to you, sir, for thinking 
so kindly of me, but what you seek is 
more than I can ever give.' 

^You mean it's too sudden — that you 
have not had time to think about it. Well, 
take time to think — I'll come the day after 
to-morrow, and then you'll be able to say 
yes.' 

^ You need not look for that, sir ' — 
(firmly) — ^ I'll not be able to say yes the 
day after to-morrow or the year after next 
any more than I am to day.' 

Balquherrie's face became blank with 
dismay. 

^ But you have not thought about it,' 
he urged. ^You cannot be considering 
what it is you are refusing. You'll have a 
place among the best ladies of the country; 
you'll have silks and satins, and braws of 
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every kind as many as you can wish for, 
and you'll have flunkies, too, if you think 
they would do you any good.' 

She began to feel a little distressed, for 
his appeal was earnest. 

^ I know you offer me a great honour, 
sir, but I cannot take it.' 

His brow darkened ; he was disposed 
to be angry, with her first, and next with 
himself. 

^ Am I such an ill loon that you cannot 
even give me a chance of getting you ? ' 
he exclaimed in chagrin. 

^ It's not that.' 

' It's because of Angus Lamb, then ' 
(spitefully). 

She became scarlet, then pale, and she 
looked up to him with such a clear brave 
light in her eyes that the man felt humi- 
liated. 

^ Yes, sir, it is because of Angus Lamb.' 
He was staggered by her perfect frank- 
ness ; and his whip made an angry sweep 
through the air, as if he were striking 
down something that stood in his way. 

^ That's a pity for you and for me, and 
for him more than either of us,' he said 
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hoarsely, after a pause ; ^ but why should 
you turn me off when you are parted from 
him.' 

^ We'll come together again ' (with 
quiet confidence). 

^ Your father says no.' 

Her heart seemed to drop at that, and 
she became faint. 

^ Then my father knows that you were 
going to speak to me ? ' she said, trying to 
keep her voice steady, and gazing at tlie 
basin she held in her hand. 

^ Ay, and he has set his mind upon the 
match.' 

^ And you have set your mind on it as 
well ? ' (slowly tracing invisible figures 
with her finger on the side of the basin.) 

' I have set my life on it.' 

^ But when you know that it would just 
make me miserable all my days you'll not 
press me, sir, will you ? ' 

' I cannot believe it would do that — I'll 
not believe it.' (Passionately.) 

^ But it would, sir, it would — oh, you 
cannot feel what he is to me, and I cannot 
tell you. But I would rather thole hunger 
and want with him in a shantv on the hills 
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than be the lady of Balquherrie with all the 
braw things you have oflfered me. My 
father has taken a spite at Angus, and I 
dare not speak of him — I'm almost feared 
to think of him. Dinna you join wi' 
father against me or I dinna ken what I'll 
do.' 

She stretched out her hand, resting it 
timidly on his shoulder, her voice faltered, 
and her eyes were full of tears as she 
searched his countenance for some gleam 
of pity. 

He was disturbed; willing to yield, 
and yet unable to quell the desire which 
had taken possession of him, and which 
had become intensified by all that had 
passed. 

^ What do you want me to do ? ' he 
asked dubiously. 

' To keep away fi-om Comrie — not to 
come near us or speak to my father.' 

She was aware of the deceit in which 
she was seeking his aid, and she spoke 
hesitatingly — ashamed of it. 

He struggled with himself: he felt that 
compliance with her request would be 
generous and would merit her respect. But 
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the struggle ended as usual in the victory 
of his own passion. 

^ If you had asked me to do that four-=— 
three days ago, I would have done it,' he 
said rapidly, as if to outrun his sense of the 
meanness he was displaying, ^ but I cannot 
do it now. I'll be honest with you ; when 
I first thought of marrying you it was be- 
cause your father promised me the siller I 
needed. But now — it's different now, and 
I cannot resign you even if you had not a 
plack in the world.' 

She looked at him regretfiiUy, and with 
a sigh she turned away. 

He followed her. 

^ You would do something to help An- 
gus ? ' he said earnestly. 

^ Ay, anything.' 

' Then in taking me for your man, you 
will save him.' 

^ Save him ! — how's tliat ? ' 

^ He's ruined ; he cannot turn himself 
unless he gets the siller I owe him. I have 
no way to get the money for him except 
from your father, and he will not let me 
liave it until the day you are made Mistress 
Outram. So mind you are not only refus- 
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ing me, but you are leaving Angus and his 
mother to the ill-luck that has happened 
them — ^leaving them to poverty — ^when a 
word from you might lift them back to ease 
and plenty.' 

She trembled, opened her mouth as if 
to speak, stopped, and then without a word 
or a glance, walked on to the house. 

Balquherrie looked after her, discon- 
tented with her and with himself. He was 
sorry for her and he was angry with her at 
her same moment. He could not tell which 
feeling predominated; and he could not 
make up his mind whether to take her at 
her word and desist from the chase. It was 
quite clear to him that she was as great a 
fool as Angus to refuse so doggedly the 
plain and easy road out of the bogs which 
he had been able to show them. 

^ She holds her head as high's a hen 
drinking water,' he muttered, sulkily, as 
he strode from the spot ; ^ and as for him, 
he deserves to want since he will not help 
himself.' 

The laird did not stay to see Comrie on 
this occasion. He mounted his nag and rode 
home at a more furious gallop than usual. 
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He entered the room in which he had 
received Angus. He sat down and drank 
in solitary state, as was his custom when 
bothered about anything. 

In the evening he was carried up to his 
bed, unconscious. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A BREACH. 



Annie was grateful when the next day 
passed and Balquherrie had not appeared. 
She was depressed and nervous, startled by 
any sudden noise, and avoided convers- 
ation. The following day passed in the 
same fashion. 

When a week had elapsed, without any 
sign of the laird renewing his suit, she 
began to think that he had determined to 
comply with her appeal. She experienced 
all the relief of one who is suddenly snatch- 
ed from the brink of a precipice ; and she 
felt towards him all the gratitude with 
which she would have regarded her pre- 
server. 

Comrie did not at first pay any heed to 
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the absence of his intended son-in-law; but 
when day after day passed without any 
tidings of him, he began to fidget and get 
out of temper. At length he spoke to 
Annie. 

That was just wliat she had been dread- 
ing, but there was no way of evading it. 

' Did the laird say anything particular 
to you when he was here last ? ' he said. 

' Yes, father,' she answered, resigning 
herself to whatever might be to happen, 
' he asked me to marry him.' 
' And did you say no ? ' 
' I did that' 

' You did that ! ' lie cried, astounded by 
the audacity of th.e confession, and by the 
quiet manner in which it was made ; ' and 
what for, I would like to ken ? ' 

' Because I cannot take him, and you 
know the reason, father.' 

Sliu would not conceal anything; and 
she was firm, but respectful, in her an- 
swers. 

The miller gave a shout of rage. 
* Wliat. do you mean to tell me to my 
fece that you'll no do as I bid you ? ' 

' No, I dinna mean that — but (her 
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strength forsook her) I'll not — oh, father, 
have some pity on me — I'll not marry un- 
less with your will ; but I cannot marry 
any other than Angus.' 

Comrie was affected by her piteous cry, 
so far as to control his wrath to some ex- 
tent. 

^Then, I'm thinking,' he said drily, 
^ you might get a black teapot and a cat, 
and make ready to spend your days in a 
garret ' (these were reckoned the proper 
belongings of an old maid) ; ^ for ye'se 
never have him wi' my will. But the fact 
of the matter is this, Annie, I said I would 
wail a man for you myself; I have done 
that, and Balquherrie is the man.' 

^ Will you not let me bide at home ? 
will you not let me be as I am ? ' 

^ No. I ken what is best for you, and 
some day you'll be grateful to me, though 
you are so thrawart enow. And let me tell 
you this, Angus winna thank you for mar- 
ring his prospects as you are doing in a 
way that you are no ettling.' 

She was startled ; these were almost the 
words which Balquherrie had used — ^ marry 
me and save him ! ' A sharp pang shot 
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through her brain at the mere possibility 
that it could be true that she who was 
ready to sacrifice her whole life for him 
could be ignorantly the cause of harming 
him. 

' If he tells me that I'm standing in his 
light, I'll not do it for long,' she said almost 
fiercely. 

^ Speir at him. Do you thinl: he's 
likely to tell you that so long as he has 
a chance, or thinks he has, of getting you 
and my siller to boot ? ' 

^ Angus would not say what was not true 
for all the wealth in the country.' 

^ And he needna ; but there are ways of 
putting off a truth that is not pleasant to 
speak, and that just serves the same pur- 
pose. Hoots, lassie, you have a notion of 
the lad — I'm not saying a word against 
him — and folk never see a scart on their 
ain backs. Do you fancy that he'll never 
think of what he might have done if it had 
not been for you holding him down ? ' 

She could not answer that, and she be- 
came sulky. 

^What for can you no give him the 
siller as well as Balquherrie ? ' 
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^Because what I give to Balquherrie 
will release his lands, and make my daughter 
the wife of a laird. That's the fact of the 
matter. What I would give to the other 
might make a spoon, but there are just as 
many chances that it would spoil a horn, 
and I rather think it would be that way. 
Hows' ever, he may have the chance if you 
like to give it him, although I'll not do't.' 
' He can get on without the siller.' 
^ What havers you talk, as if any man 
could get on without it, when he kens that 
he might have it and ought to have it. 
Haith, lass, he'll gar you be sorry some day 
if you keep it from him,' 

^ You promised to let me wait a year,' 
^ I promised nothing of the kind. I 
agreed that he should have no correspond- 
ence with you for a year, and that if you 
were both of the same mind then as now I 
would think about it. That was all, and 
let it be the last time that I'm obliged to 
speak to you on the matter. But mind that 
your thrawn ways will hurt him as muckle 
as they will vex me. I'll expect you to give 
Balquherrie a different answer next time he 
speaks to you ? ' 
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With that he left her, not in a passion 
as he would have done had the subject in 
dispute been a light one, but with the frown 
of a man who finds himself temporarily 
baflBed where he counts victory certain. 
The opposition to his wishes was only 
rendering him more determined to effect 
them. He magnified the advantages to be 
derived from the arrangement with Bal- 
quherrie until he regarded it much in the 
same light as if he were purchasing a 
bargain and were to become laird himself. 

She remained where he had left her, 
distracted by three thoughts now — the 
duty which she owed her father, the love 
which Angus had won, and, involving both 
these, the cruel suggestion that her love 
was the sole barrier to his success. 

Could he wish her to accept the laird ? 
The question haunted her, tortured her. 

^ No, no, he could not wish that ; he 
would hate me for saying it,' she kept on 
repeating to herself. 

But it did not satisfy her, often as she 
repeated it. Then arose the problem, 
ought she to hesitate in taking the step, 
even against his will, when she knew that 
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it would relieve him of all his diflBculties, 
provide him with the means of success and 
the opportimity to be happy by and by 
with some more fortunate lass ? The latter 
prospect contained the sharpest sting of all. 

She would not think of it. She got up 
and ran away from the place, sought out 
something to do, and worked with desper- 
ate haste. 

But gradually the impulsive energy 
relaxed, the hands became slower in their 
motions, and the bitter thoughts came 
trooping back upon her. 

She could obey her father and save 
him ! and she hesitated. Was* it right or 
wrong? 

She went out to the stackyard in the 
cold gloaming. She sat down under the 
shelter of a haysow and she cried, hot 
burning tears — 

' If he was to think that I would do 
anything to hurt him,' she moaned ; and 
again in a species of frenzy — ^But I am 
hurting him. I'm standing between him 
and his fortune. I thought that I could 
give my life for him, what way is it that I 
cannot do it now?' 
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She had no one with whom to advise ; 
Mrs Forbes was kindly, but shallow, and 
although Annie did not know exactly why, 
she did not care for her sympathy in such 
a matter as this ; and, indeed, she shrank 
from the thought of laying it bare to any 
one. Matthew was good enough in his 
way, and would have done anything to 
help her ; but in this case he would have 
failed to understand her, and most likely 
would have laughed at her for being such 
a fool as to distress herself about the affair. 

^ He would tell me to take Balquherrie, 
and make the best of the bargain,' she 
said, when she thought of seeking his 
counsel. 

She had never had any confidants 
amongst her acquaintances either. She 
had many friends, but not one to whom 
she was in the habit of exposing her whole 
mind. She had been always shy of receiv- 
ing confidences from others, for she had 
thought that the secrets of lovers should be 
known to only two persons, and she could 
not now reveal hers to a third. 

Then there was only Angus who could 
really understand and help her ; but how 
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was she to tell him the miserable truth? 
It seemed so very small, and mean even, 
the source of her grief; and yet it was so 
huge to her. 

If she could only learn from him 
enough to know that he was dependent on 
this wretched money for his advancement, 
if she could just tell him enough to dis- 
cover what weight he placed on tlie pay- 
ment of the laird's debt, then she would 
know how to act. And it was possible 
to spare him much of the pain she was 
sufltering at that moment, for, without tell- 
ing him everything, she might discover 
what it was best for him that she should 
do. 

^ And I'll do it,' she said, wiping her 
eyes, ' I'll do it, though I should die the 
minute after.' 

There was one chance — one hope left 
yet — the hope that Balquherrie would not 
return. He was a kind-hearted man. She 
had seen that by the way he had spoken 
to her, and his continued absence gave her 
reason to fancy that in his pity for her 
he had overcome his own passion, and the 
thought of his own needs, and had re- 
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solved to renounce the prospect of making 
her his wife. 

If he disappointed her ; if he did come 
back resolved to win her, then Angus him- 
self should decide what course she was to 
follow. 

It was a weary evening, and a weary 
night. Her sister and her brother ob- 
served the traces of her agitation ; but 
they knew she had had ^ some words ' with 
their father, and they gave no special 
attention to her manner. 

During the night she was pursued with 
weird dreams of the laird coming on a 
fiery horse to claim her, and she wakened 
often in aflfright as he was about to seize 
her. 

At noon next day Balquherrie galloped 
up to the mill. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



HIDE AND SEEK. 



He was in a bad condition. His face 
was sallow and sottish, and there was a 
swollen circle round his eyes. The disre- 
gard of his appearance, which had been 
habitual with him until Annie's influence 
had effected a temporary change, was 
more marked than ever. He looked as if 
he had been sleeping in his clothes all 
night, they sat on him in such a crumpled 
and loose fashion. His expression was 
that' of gloomy discontent with himself 
and his surroundings. For a wooer he 
had come in the worst possible guise. 

A cart laden with bags of grain blocked 
up the doorway of the mill. A man stood 
in the cart hoisting the bags to the upper 
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flat by means of a tackle worked by a 
steady-going old brown mare, which moved 
to and fro with mechanical regularity in 
obedience to the 'gee' and 'wo' of its 
driver. The men below shouted to the 
man above, and he to them ; the ma- 
chinery revolved briskly and noisily, the 
happers made their racket-a-racket, the 
water-wheel splashed, splashed, and every- 
thing was going on in its ordinary me- 
thodical way. 

Balquherrie felt that he was the only 
object out of place in the scene of industry ; 
and the feeling asserted itself in a twinge 
of shame such as he had never previously 
known. At that moment he obtained the 
first glimpse of a better life — of useful 
labour that would afford contentment to 
himself and happiness, perhaps, to some 
others. But it was only a glimpse, and as 
yet he was not quickened by any strong 
resolution to realize the prospect. 

' Where's Comrie ? ' he called out in a 
sour tone to the miller in the cart. 

' He was here a minute syne ; I think 
he gaed round by the steading,' answered 
the man without pausing in his work, and 
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as carelessly almost as if a cadger had 
asked the question instead of a laird. 

They were an independent lot these 
workers, and spoke as plainly to the owner 
of broad acres els to the comrade who 
owned no more than themselves. They 
would not doff a hat to the biggest laird 
in the country except on special occasions ; 
and the one amongst them who attempted 
to curry favour was regarded with the 
contempt of all his fellows. Balquherrie's 
ways were not of the kind to insure re- 
spect ; but he was greatly liked, notwith- 
standing his manifold sins. ^ There's nae- 
thing stuck-up about him,' they would 
say ; and that was the key-note of his 
popularity. 

The many stories of his wild pranks, 
and of the ^ lasses wha had lippened ower 
muckle to him,' which were narrated, with 
often enough a little extra colouring, in 
the bothies, by the bright firesides of farm 
kitchens, and in the cots, had the effect, 
apparently, of increasing his popularity. 
His generous open-handed dealings with 
all who approached him somehow pre- 
vented his wickedness from appearing so 
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black as it really was ; and the narrator 
of one of his escapades generally termin- 
ated with the apologetic exclamation — 
^ He's no a bad chield either.' His ex- 
cesses were viewed with pity rather than 
with execration ; and, like most prodigals, 
he obtained a degree of sympathy which 
he did not deserve. 

He had turned his horse's head to go 
round by the steading when Susan looked 
from a window. 

' Were you wanting my father ? ' she 
asked. 

^ Yes ; is he in the house ? ' 

^ No, he's in the cattle-court ; but if 
you'll come in I'll send for him.' 

He hesitated ; then looked up and 
caught Susan in the act of feeling if her 
hair were all right. Finding herself 
caught she tried to look unconscious. 

^ Is Annie in ? ' he queried, shaking the 
stirrup from his right foot. 

' Yes.' 

^ I want to speak to her.' 

He dismounted, and with the air of one 
who has adopted a sudden resolution which 
he is still uncertain about carrying into 
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eflFect, he fastened the reins to an iron 
ring by the door. 

Susan closed the window. She had 
suspected the meaning of Balquherrie's fre- 
quent visits before ; she was satisfied now. 

^ Haste ye and tell Annie to put on a 
clean gown ; there's Balquherrie wanting 
to see her,' she said to Mrs Forbes, as with 
some fluster she made a survey of her own 
appearance and hurried out to receive the 
visitor. 

Annie could not be found at first. She 
had seen the laird, and her heart had given 
a great bound of despair. The frail hope 
on which she had been leaning snapped 
under her, and she stood a minute dazed 
and helpless. Then, with the bewildered 
fancy of the ostrich which buries its head 
in the sand to escape the storm, she ran 
out to the barn to hide. She had often 
fled to the same place when a child to 
escape a scolding or a beating; and she 
had crouched for hours in a dark comer 
shivering with cold and fear. But the 
flight had only postponed the chastise- 
ment ; it had never saved her altogether. 

She experienced just the same sensa- 
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tions now ; only after the brief period of 
confusion and dismay there came the bitter 
knowledge that this childish trick would be 
of no permanent advantage to her. It was 
only delaying for a few minutes the ca- 
lamity which must be met and borne sooner 
or later. Still she could not, or would not, 
take one step towards it ; and she sat down 
on a heap of straw with her apron rolled 
tightly round her hands, as if to keep them 
from moving. 

Mrs Forbes looked in at the barn door 
and called to her twice. 

' Are you there, Annie ? ' 

She held her breath, knit her brows, 
and made no answer. Sundry bags full of 
chaff concealed her from any one standing 
at the door. Mrs Forbes seemingly did 
not advance far enough to look over the 
bulwark, and retired quietly. 

Annie breathed with as much relief as 
if she had escaped a pressing peril. 

But presently she became aware by a 
species of instinct that some one was near 
her. She looked up, and saw Balquherrie 
leaning over the bulwark of chaff and 
glaring down at her. 
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Mrs Forbes had caught sight of a bit 
of her petticoat in the space between two 
of the bags, and she had told the laird 
where to find her. He had grown tired of 
waiting in the house, and had stepped out 
in the expectation of finding either Comrie 
or Annie. He chuckled, although he made 
a wry face in doing so, when Mrs Forbes 
betrayed the fugitive. Chagrined and out 
of humour as he was, the fun of the po- 
sition tickled him, and he entered the 
hiding-place on tiptoe. 

Annie bit her lip, and face and neck 
became crimson. She rose slowly and 
walked out from the comer, tying and 
untying her apron strings nervously. She 
was ashamed and angry. The absurdity 
of the position in which she had placed 
herself provoked tears of vexation. That 
sign of weakness, however, she managed to 
suppress ; and the effort did not improve 
her regard for the laird. She could for- 
give much, but it is not easy to forgive the 
person who makes one look foolish. 

^ You did not expect to see me here 
to-day,' he said, unfortunately for his own 
cause grinning at her confusion. 
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^ I did not want to see you either/ she 
retorted sharply, ^ I wanted never to see 
you again.' 

^ Scarting and flyting make a brisk 
wooing,' he answered, trying to be merry. 

^I'm glad you like it, for I do not. 
But if you had been half a man you would 
never have come seeking me any more 
after what I told you last time' (scorn- 
fully). ^ I was beginning to think better 
of you than you deserved ; I was begin- 
ning to be grateful to you and to respect 
you ; and now — I hate you.' 

Her vehemence suddenly changed to a 
fit of crying as she concluded. 

^ Don't say that,' he muttered hoarsely. 

^ But I will say it, and I mean it,' she 
cried, eyes flashing and vehement again. 
^ Oh, man, are you not ashamed for your- 
self ? Do you think I do not know what 
for you follow me ? It's my father's siller 
you want, and if it were not for that you 
would not fash me. I wish every penny 
he has was sunk in the deepest hole of 
Comrie Water.' 

She threw her apron over her face, and 
broken sobs burst from her. She could 
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not control them, do what she would, and 
the vexation and shame that he should be 
witness of her distress increased its vio- 
lence. 

He was leaning on one of the full bags, 
and he began to beat the side of it with his 
riding-whip in an abstracted way. He 
was half disposed to retaliate by telling 
her that it was Comrie who proposed the 
bargain ; but he checked himself, feeling 
that the fact did not render his position a 
whit the more honourable. 

^ There's truth enough in what you 
say, Annie, to make my ears tingle that 
you should have the right to say it,' he 
began, regretfully, and in an unusually low 
tone. ^ Of course you know why I sought 
you at first, because I told you. It was 
the siller, and be d — d to it — but it's not 
that now. Do you think if it was that I 
could not have done what you wanted ? I 
have been trying to do it — I have been fou 
for the week past, trying to ding you out 
of my head. But I could not get quit of 
you ; the longer I was away, the more I 
thought of you, drunk or sober, and I was 
obliged to come back. I could not, and I 
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cannot help myself, or I would not stand 
the snash you have given me.' 

There was something grotesquely pa- 
thetic in this half-angry, half-pleading con- 
fession of utter weakness by the big rough- 
looking man who seemed so incapable of 
harbouring such sentiments. 

She was softened, and began to dry her 
eyes. 

^What way did you not leave the 
place ? You don't stay so long at home at 
other times.' 

^ I should have done that, but ' — (winc- 
ing a little) — ^ it was not convenient ; and, 
besides, I suppose that in spite of myself 
there was aye a sort of hope that you 
might change your mind yet — that you 
might come to see the good it was in your 
power to do me, and to do him that stands 
between us, as well. Oh, woman, you 
might turn me round your wee finger any 
way you liked, bar that of making me 
keep away from you. That's more than I 
thought it would ever be my lot to say to 
any creature in this world.' 

She had dried her eyes now ; she 
rested her shoulder and head against the 
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wall, clasping her hands. The anger 
which had sustained her at first was gone ; 
the agony remained. Her lips quivered 
piteously as the struggle went on between 
the yearning of her heart and the dictates 
of what seemed to be duty and common 
sense. This common sense is always 
turning up where there is anything dis- 
agreeable to be done. 

Balquherrie approached her. He did 
not like to see her looking so wretched, 
although the hesitation indicated by her 
silence argued well for his success. 

*I understand something of your 
thoughts about him by my own about 
you,' he said, ^ and I wish in my soul that 
you could have been spared them. But 
there's one consolation — he'll not be the 
loser.' 

She started as if suddenly awakened 
fi:om sleep, and drew her hand across her 
eyes. 

^ Don't you cheat yourself, laird,' she 
said, bitterly. ^ Whatever I do it will not 
be any kindly thought for you that will 
move me to it — nor for myself either ; it 
will be all for him.' 
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Tm content — ^the wind does not aye 
blow cauld.' 

'But Vm not the wind, and you'll 
make a mistake if you fancy that I will 
ever think of you as other than the cause 
of sorrow to me.' 

' You cast all the blame on me, Annie ; 
but m try to mend it if you give me the 
chance.' 

* Make the first step enow, then.' 

* Let me see the gate.' 

' Gro up to Angus Lamb and tell him 
to meet me the mom's afternoon at three 
o'clock, between Benjie Geddes's and the 
brig at the Black-bum.' 

Balquherrie had been submissive 
throughout, but this request roused his 
indignation. 

*What, make me take that errand to 
him ! Xo, confound it, that's just carrying 
the joke a little too far. You'll find plenty 
to do it for you, but that's not a thing to 
ask me to do.' 

' After I have seen him Fll mavbe be 
able to let vou have mv answer,' she said 
firmly ; ' you can tell him or not, just as 
you Uke.' 
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She turned on her heel and was march- 
ing oflF. 

^ Stop a minute, Annie,' he called. ^ I'll 
do your bidding ; but, hang it, when you 
give a fellow such bitter pills to swallow 
you might let him have a drop of water to 
wash them down. I'll tell him, and I'll 
not let your father know of it.' 

^ You need not keep it from my father, 
for I'll tell him myself.' 

She walked away. 

He was utterly perplexed by this 
mixture of frankness and steady opposi- 
tion. But the more she puzzled him the 
faster she bound him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE TRYST. 



Balquherrie delivered Annie's mes- 
sage to Mrs Lamb, who repeated it to 
Angus with the name of the bearer of it. 
The joyfiil quickening of his pulse at the 
prospect of meeting Annie, and by her 
own request, was abruptly checked. His 
blood became cold, and the flash of happi- 
ness which had dazzled his eyes left him 
in still deeper darkness. 

Since Balquherrie had been the bearer 
of this message to him, it was evidently 
her purpose to make this meeting their 
last. That was the conclusion at which 
Angus arrived. 

It was with that miserable conviction 
he proceeded to keep the assignation ; and 
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it blinded him to much that would have 
comforted him by giving a false colour to 
her words and manner. He had been 
chafing and irritating himself for days 
past with a thousand fruitless speculations 
as to what she might do, as to how she 
was to escape her father's command and 
the temptation of becoming a laird's lady 
— for it was a temptation, he thought, 
peculiar as were the character and circum- 
stances of the laird. He relieved himself 
at intervals by swearing that he would not 
doubt her — and he went on doubting her 
as much as ever. 

Now, when he received the message 
which would have given him the intensest 
satisfaction, the channel through which it 
came seemed to direct him to that one 
conclusion — Balquherrie had won the vic- 
tory. 

' Ay, he was right,' muttered the dis- 
comfited one ; ' women are all alike, shal- 
low and capricious ; and she has been like 
the lave, ready to dance to any new tune.' 

After a little reflection, he cried desper- 
ately: — 

* But I'll not believe in it till she tells 
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mo herself. She cannot, she cannot have 
forgotten so soon.' 

Notwithstanding, he went on making 
Iiimself wretched ; and his pain was all the 
sharper because of his earnest struggle 
against the stormy passions which were 
rising within him. He was conscious of 
the contradiction in himself: his reason 
told him that he had not sufficient grounds 
for doubt, and yet he doubted. His reason 
and his pride told him that he had no 
business to blame her, even if she should 
tell him that she was to forsake him and 
obey her father. He had released her 
from the promises she had given him, and 
it was cowardly, it was base to charge her 
with falsehood when he had left her free to 
choose. But neither the consciousness of 
his own weakness in this respect, nor his 
desire to do what was right, however much 
he might suffer, sufficed to soften the 
poignancy of his grief at the thought of 
losing her. 

So when, at the appointed hour, he ap- 
peared at the trysting place, his face was 
haggard and his mind was irritably alive 
to the least cause of offence. He had come 
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full of evil forebodings and smarting with 
jealous pangs. 

She had come, full of anxious doubts ; 
eager to see Angus again, and with a dog- 
ged resolution to learn from his own lips 
what it was best for her to do for' his sake. 

She did not know yet how this purpose 
was to be effected, and that was one source 
of her trouble. Another source was a cer- 
tain vague dread that she might discover 
the justice of the assertions of her father 
and Balquherrie. If that were the case — 
if he could be willing for the sake of this 
money to sacrifice her — she felt that the 
shock of rage and disappointment with 
him would enable her to accept the laird 
without regret, if not without sorrow. She, 
too, was full of self-contradictions, and the 
beginning of it all seemed so petty that 
the miseries in which it was culminating 
were out of proportion. 

They were both in the worst condition 
of mind for the interview ; yet when they 
clasped hands and looked into each other's 
eyes, the doubts of both were for the mo- 
ment scattered. They felt only the supreme 
delight of being together again. 
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They met on the bridge — a little 
wooden structure which had supplanted 
stepping-stones. It was scarcely three feet 
broad, with a rail on one side. The trunks 
of four stout larches had been laid down, 
strips of wood nailed across them, and 
that completed the groundwork of the 
bridge. The railing was old and shaky ; 
it was scarred and lined with the initials 
of schoolboys who had grown to manhood 
since they had made these rude attempts 
at carving. ^ A. B.' and ^ A. L.' had been 
cut there amongst the others long ago by 
Angus ; but the indenture was crossed and 
nearly worn out now ; and when the man 
looked at it he augured ill to himself from 
the sign. 

Benjie Geddes's cot was distant only 
about a hundred yards. The lovers could 
almost hear the thuds of his hammer as he 
beat out the leather for soles and heels on 
his anvil — the flat of a smoothing iron. 
Benjie was a cobbler as well as bellman 
and kirk-beadle, which latter appointment 
included the office of grave-digger. He 
was a busy old man, and cheery, although 
he always looked discontented. 
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Behind Benjie's cot lay Dundarroch 
Wood — in which Balquherrie House was 
situated — and its autumn garment of many 
colours, deep brown, rich orange, pale 
yellow, and the varying shades of green, 
was cast in bold relief by the dark and 
silent hills towering beyond with snow- 
capped peaks touching the clouds. Across 
the strath the farm-houses peered from 
their sheltering woods, their windows 
flaming in the sunlight. Right and left, 
cattle, sheep, and horses were leisurely 
browsing ; and ploughmen were slowly 
turning up the red earth, breaking the 
stillness with an occasional shout to their 
teams, or with a blithe whistle as they 
moved steadily to and fro. 

In the distance lay the village, its red 
tiles harmonizing with the colour of the 
surrounding trees, and combining to pre- 
sent the appearance of a big town of red- 
tiled houses. 

The pastoral quietude of the scene 
seemed to betoken peace, plenty, and 
content : yet here were two people in the 
midst of it all whose hearts were quivering 
with the bitterest emotions. 
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After the first thrill of pleasure at the 
meeting, she looked down and felt timid, 
recollecting the dire consequences which 
depended on what was to take place before 
they separated. She was loth to begin, 
because she feared the end. 

He, as usual, impulsively leaping to 
conclusions, construed her manner as the 
confirmation of his worst doubts. 

' We have met on the brig, Annie. 
Do you know what that bodes ? ' he said, 
with a gloomy smile. 

' No ill, I hope.' 

' Folk say that when a lad and lass 
meet on a brig, it's their last meeting.' 

^ Do you believe in things of that 
kind ? ' she asked, avoiding his gaze. 

^ I could not say ' (dreamily) ; ^ they 
come true whites.' 

' Ay, because folk make them come 
true. Why did you not come down the 
road a bit if you were afraid of that ? ' 

^ It did not come into my head until 
just now when I looked at you, I think 
you're not looking well.' 

^ I'm not feeling well either, Angus ; 
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but don't speak about that. I want to 
know about yourself ? ' 

' Was that what you wanted to see me 
for?' 

' Yes.' 

^ Was that all ? ' (eyeing her closely). 

^ Ay, for that's everything to me.' 

Here she met his gaze so honestly that 
he felt glad and almost relieved of his dread. 

^ What put it into your head, then, to 
bid Balquherrie tell me to meet you ? ' 

^ I don't know,' she answered awk- 
wardly, for she really did not know, save 
that it had been a whim of the moment, 
with possibly a distant hope that the laird 
would have refused to be the messenger ; 
^ he was with me at the time, and he was 
to pass by your house.' 

Angus was plunged into the cold depths 
of doubt again. 

' He was the last you should have sent 
to me,' he said moodily. 

^ I did not think of it at the minute ' 
(distressedly). 

* Want of thought is want of will — did 
you care ? ' 



^ 
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' Angus ! ' 

She had been suflfering so much on his 
account that a reflection from him stxing 
her with double pain. She was on the 
point of retaliating angrily ; but she check- 
ed the impulse, remembering how badly 
lie had been treated and how bravely he 
had borne it. And he would have con- 
tinued to bear bravely forward to his pur- 
pose of making a home for her, had not 
Balquherrie stepped in as the element of 
fiery discord and doubt. 

One of his kindliest weaJaiesses was 
manifested now : the moment he spoke a 
harsh word, he smarted under it as much 
as the person to whom it was addressed, 
unless he happened to be in the highest 
rage. So he felt her rebuke keenly. 

* Let us walk up the road, Annie,' he 
said, sadly, ' I'm out of sorts and ready to 
snarl at every puff of wind.' 

They walked side by side, slowly, past 
Benjie's cot, and under the shade of Dun- 
darroch wood, silent and conscious that 
something had arisen between them which 
rendered perfect confidence almost impos- 
sible. The road made by many curves for 
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the Grampians, which lay in the back- 
ground like a broad line of blue gloom. 
The ground was carpeted with brown 
leaves which yield gracious odour when 
pressed by the foot or stirred by the wind. 
By-and-by he spoke, — 

^ You know why it nettled me to hear 
from you through Balquherrie — ' 

^ Never heed him, Angus,' she inter- 
rupted; ^ tell me about yourself; what 
prospect have you of getting over your 
difficulty ? ' 

^ Oomph, that's easy enough told. For- 
syth has been a good friend to me, and he 
has employed me for the present to help 
him in the factor's work of Kingower. 
That aiSEbrds me useful experience ; and as 
I have managed to get through the work 
fairly, he thinks that before long he will 
be able to get me appointed as factor over 
some land Kingower has in Ireland.' 

^ That would be fine,' she exclaimed 
fervently. 

^ Ay, it would not satisfy your father 
maybe, but it would be a very good thing 
for a man that had been ruined. It's 
queer how things come about; I wanted 
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to get away from this place where every- 
thing minds me of our poverty, but I saw 
no way to move until this chance turned 
up just when it was needed.' 

^ And are you contented with it ? ' — 
(hesitating a little, for she was approach- 
ing the quicksands). 

^ Contented ? yes, and grateful. There 
is no other gate open to me that I could 
hope to make so decent a living by. I 
thought of taking up a school, but that's a 
poor job at best ; and, even if I were wall- 
ing to try for it, I could not get licensed 
for the ministry in less than two years. 
This is the best thing that could happen 
for me.' 

^ Supposing Balquherrie was to pay 
you the siller he's owing, would that make 
much difference ? ' 

She asked the question with difficulty ; 
she kept her eyes on the ground watching 
the leaves which swept by her, whilst she 
waited in breathless suspense for his 
answer. 

^ Difference ! ' — (his eyes brightened 
and his form straightened) — ^ it would make 
the difference between routh and scant, it 
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would make the difference between a for- 
tune in hand and a fortune in prospect. I 
could carry on the tack of Drumslieve, I 
could keep my mother cozy in her old 
home, I could claim you — ^but what's the 
use of talking that way ? He cannot pay 
me.' 

He finished moodily, and she noted the 
change of tone and look. Her heart sank 
and her eyes felt heavy with tears, although 
none came. The truth was forced upon 
her that the only barrier between fortune 
and the man she loved with all the pas- 
sionate devotion of her nature, was herself. 
It was a minute of wild anguish as she 
walked by his side tearing off the veil of 
hope from her eyes, and owning to herself 
that she was the present cause of all his 
diflSculty. 

^ There is one way he might pay you,' 
she said, not thinking of the words in the 
bitterness of her thoughts. 

Angus was startled, looked at her, and 
became aware, in part at least, of the 
nature of her afHiction. 

^ I know the way you mean,' he said 
agitatedly ; ^ but do you think I would 
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count it a gain to get the sOler and lose 
you?' 

' You say that enow ; but wOl you think 
that a year after this, or two years ? ' 

'Ay, Fll think that fifty years after 
this,' he answered warmly. 

They were precious words to her ; they 
dropped like cooling water on the fever of 
her mind. Still she could not forsret the 
bright expression of his eyes at the sugges- 
tion of r^aining his money. She did not 
consider that much of the brightness was 
reflected firom the thought of herself. 

They turned towards the bum. 

'Fm &irly distracted,' she said in a 
broken voice. *I neither know what to 
do nor say. Ton don't blame me for not 
getting your siller from the laird, I believe; 
but I cannot forget either that if it were 
not for me you might have it all back.' 

' If it were not for you I would not give 
it a thought. Poverty is a stem jade to 
fight, but I can stand up against her as well 
as my neighbours, ay, and with hope and 
health Fll get the better of her. ^ But take 
away the hope, and heaven knows what 
would become of me. I have been bad 
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enough with what has happened already ; 
but if you forsake me — ' 

He clenched his teeth and hands, leav- 
ing the sentence unfinished. 

They were on the bridge again. 

^ What am I to do, then ? tell me that,' 
she said half sobbing ; ^ my father keeps 
deaving into my ears that I must take 
Balquherrie, and just makes my days a 
perfect misery. I came to you to ask what 
I am to do, to ask you what it is right I 
should do. Tell me.' 

^ There is only one thing for you to do 
if that is the way they are treating you,' 
he answered excitedly ; ^ quit the house, 
come with me, and we will show them that 
we can be happy in spite of them.' 

She shrank back, frightened by this 
proposition, on which she had not calcu- 
lated in her most wretched moments. 

^ Run away from home ! ' she ejacu- 
lated. 

K It's not your home since he makes it 
a place of torment for you by trying to 
force you to marry a drunken, worth- 
less — ' 

^ Whisht, Angus, whisht,' she cried with 
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inca'easing alarm, ' you are speaking about 
my father. If I was your daughter what 
would you say to the man who spoke that 
way to me about you ? What would you 
expect me to say to him ?' 

He was staggered by the question, for 
it revealed to him the wildness of his 
scheme, if it did not impress him with the 
idea of its wickedness. 

'How can I answer you?' he cried, 
striving hard to find light in the dark con- 
fusion of his thoughts and emotions. ^ I feel 
that there is nothing wrong in what I pro- 
pose, and yet I think there is. I feel that 
he has no right to control you in this matter 
— to separate us and force you to take a 
man like Balquherrie — and yet, Grod help 
me, I think that I would act as he is doing 
if I thought, as he does, that it was for the 
benefit of my bairn.' 

She wept hot burning tears, for she 
could not help seeing, and her own feelings 
enabled her to realize thoroughly, the fierce 
struggle of his mind between the great 
desire of his heart and the sense of what 
was right according to the law under which 
they had been reared. 
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^ I think I never cared so much for you, 
Angus, as I do at this minute, and yet I 
never felt that we were so near quarrelling 
and so near parting for aye. It's not easy 
to see what we should do when our wishes 
drive us one way and our duty drives us 
another.' 

^ But is it our duty to submit to a com- 
mand that is to make our whole lives 
miserable? Annie, Annie, it is my life 
that is at stake. Ruin and beggary I can 
face, but I cannot face the thought that 
you are to be taken from me. It puts me 
wild ; it makes me ready to blaspheme ; it 
makes me think that I could murder the 
man that has come between us.' 

He spoke frenziedly, clutching the rail- 
ing of the bridge as if he would tear it from 
its place. 

She was startled by his manner and 
horrified by his words. She drew back 
from him and then advanced, laying her 
hands on his shoulder. The touch seemed 
to soothe him, and he bowed his head over 
her hand. 

^ Don't speak that way, Angus, you 
frighten me, and it does you no good. 
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Mind that we often misread the clouds and 
see storms where there are none.' 

^ It is poor consolation to a man who 
gets his leg chopped off that there are hun- 
dreds who have lost both limbs,' he an- 
swered bitterly. ^ You cannot feel what I 
am sujffering or you would not speak so 
quietly.' 

^ Do you think I have not tholed some- 
thing as well as you ' — (reproachfully) ? 

^ Then why should you thole ? It is 
not, it cannot be right that your father 
should make us endure all this. If you 
were my wife he would have no right to 
command you, and you are my wife in 
heart and soul. Then why should we 
suffer when if we like we can so easily end 
it all?' 

^ Because we cannot do what we like, 
and must do what is right.' 

She spoke with the calmness of one 
who has been driven to the verge of some 
desperate act and suddenly draws back, 
aware of the guilt of what she was about 
to do. 

' Then you do not wish to be my 
wife ? ' 
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^ I did not say that.' 

^ Oh, I see what you mean ; you want 
to part with me ; and this meeting was 
just arranged so that you might tell me 
and try to persuade me that it was the best 
thing for us both. Maybe it is, most 
likely it is for you, for I am a penniless 
loon that has got to work my way in the 
world, and Balquherrie, with your father's 
help, can lift his head as the free laird of 
many acres.' 

^ It's cruel of you to speak that way to 
me; you know that it's not true. I 
thought better of you, Angus. I came to 
you to help me when there was no other 
that I could ask counsel from, and instead 
of helping me you cast scorn on me.' 

He made an effort to recover himself, 
to regain calmness and reason. Then, 
with a proud impulse, he determined to 
speak to her as independent of his own 
passion as. another person might have 
done. 

^ Do as you like. I would not, even if 
I could, bind you to me by any tie save 
that of your own heart. When that tie 
fails to hold you, I don't care what you do.' 
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He leaned over the hand-rail of the old 
wooden bridge and stared down into the 
shallow water which wimpled underneath, 
glistening there like bright silver in the 
sunlight, but reaching far up the hills and 
lying black upon the bosom of the deep 
purple heather. 

She glowered at him, uncertain whether 
to scold or cry ; and then, with her heart 
in her mouth, she said — 

^ Do you mean that ? ' 

^ Ay, I mean it, Annie,' and here his 
pride broke down and his voice trembled. 
^ I love you — heaven help me — more than 
life or anything that is in the world. I 
would give all for you, but I will never 
counsel you to do anyiihing you feel to be 
wrong.' 

And without waiting for a word from 
her he wheeled about and marched off with 
long furious strides. He was afraid of 
himself, afraid that he would recant what 
he had said, and so he tried to save himself 
by flight. 

She stood looking after him, bewildered, 
angry, and utterly virretched. He had 
spoken cruelly as she thought, honestly as 
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his love would permit him she felt ; and 
yet he left her fate undecided. 

He came back to her, and that was 
about the strongest proof of his love he 
could have given, for it required a good 
deal of courage to acknowledge the in- 
justice he had done her. 

He took her hands; she turned away 
her face. 

' Annie, we must not part that way,' 
he said. ' Maybe we'll never have the 
chance of being together again ; let us try 
to make the memory of our last meeting 
as pleasant as we can. I have been speak- 
ing angrily to you ; try to pity me, try to 
forgive me, for it's hard to feel oneself so 
powerless where strength is most needed.' 

^ It's not my fault, Angus,' she faltered. 

' I know that, Annie, I know that, and 
no matter what happens, I'll not blame you. 
Good-bye ; God bless you and help you 
to do what is right, my poor lass.' 

There were tears in the man's eyes as 
he pressed her hand ; she was crying bit- 
terly. 

' What am I to do, what am I to do ? ' 
was the piteous moan she made, and she 
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felt almost ready to accept his proposition 
to marry him in defiance of her father's 
command. 

^ I dare not answer you,' he said. 

' Fll die, I think ; my heart is so sick 
and weary that it's not possible to live.' 

^ I have no word of comfort to offer 
you, but ' — (clenching his teeth) — ^ there is 
a chance yet to save you. I'll offer 
Balquherrie to forego every claim I have 
on him if he'll let you be. I'll go to him 
now, and if you have no message from me 
to-night, you will know that I have failed.' 

^ It's a thankless errand, Angus, for I 
have tried him.' 

^ Then we must endure or defy the 
worst as we best can.' 

So they parted, reluctantly ; they 
lingered over the ^good-bye' with trem- 
bling lips, for the word seemed to bear a 
fatal meaning to their minds. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE DEIL O' DUNDARROCH. 



He made his way immediately towards 
Balquherrie House. He had little hope of 
success in his mission, and he did not relish 
the notion of humiliating himself by an 
appeal for forbearance to the man who was 
the direct cause of all his misfortune. Still, 
there was a possibility that the laird would 
submit, and however slight the possibility 
might be he felt himself bound for Annie's 
sake to put it to the proof. 

* It is in his power to reverse our posi- 
tions, and to make me his debtor,' he 
muttered as he strode along. ^ He cannot 
be knave enough to refuse me.' 

His shortest route was through the 
wood, and as the sun was dropping behind 
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the hills, the pathway under the trees was 
gloomy as his own thoughts. It was not 
like the ordinary gloaming; it was the 
dull darkness of heavy shadows lying 
athwart his way. He was always suscep- 
tible to the fanciful sympathies of nature, 
although he was always ready to laugh 
at his own imaginings. He could not 
laugh at anything just now, but he endea- 
voured to thrust the sentiments aside with 
an impatient ^ hoots.' 

Withered branches crackled under his 
feet, and the fallen leaves rustled. At times 
a hare or half-a-dozen rabbits flashed by 
him, or a squirrel whisked up a tree; but 
he scarcely observed them. At intervals 
along the side of the path lay piles of larch 
and fir trunks, which had been cut and 
stripped of their branches, ready for sale. 

He was crossing a small glade, when a 
harsh voice shouted after him : 

' Hey, man, ye're making speed to-day 
when ye haena a nod for a neighbour.' 

He looked back, and saw a hut built of 
wattles and green sods. There was a hole 
on one side to let the smoke escape, and at 
the other side was the entrance, which 
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served also as a window. In the doorway 
sat a man, smoking, and making a besom ; 
beside him lay several brooms which he had 
completed. 

He was a sinewy fellow, of average 
height; his face was of a deep tawny 
colour ; and marked with several scars. 
His hair was long and * touzy,' as if it 
had not been combed for some time. His 
principal article of dress was a long grey 
military over-coat, with a deep cape. But 
this garment was threadbare, torn, and 
had been many times roughly patched, so 
that its shape and colour were peculiar. 
He held his head and shoulders erect in 
soldierly fashion, and his appearance was 
altogether wild enough to merit the cog- 
nomen he had received — the Deil o' Dun- 
darroch. 

He had been in his young days one of 
the wildest lads of the village. The son of 
a gamekeeper, he had been the most in- 
veterate poacher. On one of his excur- 
sions he discovered that the game he had 
killed was too much for him to carry. 
Knowing that his father had gone to 
Kingshaven with a cart, he set out and 
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met him near the toll-bar. The father 
had already taken a few drams; the son 
persuaded him to take a few more at the 
toll. Having accomplished this object, 
he tumbled his drunken sire into the cart, 
drove off with him, picked up his game 
on the way, and distributed it amongst his 
cronies, whilst the gamekeeper remained 
insensible to the transaction in which he 
was engaged. 

The son, however, at last found that 
his pranks had rendered further residence 
at home impossible. So, like other scape- 
graces, he enlisted, and the village was 
grateful for the absence of Jock Galbraith. 
He served throughout the Continental 
war, and was at length discharged with a 
pension of ninepence a day. He returned 
to his native place, and feasted and made 
merry so long as he could pay or get 
credit. When he had ^run the rig' — he 
managed to do that in a very short time 
— when there was not a creature for miles 
round who would trust him with a penny 
or a pennyworth, and when he had been 
turned out of one lodging after another, he 
formed the idea of settling himself in hap- 
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py independence in Dundarroch Wood. 
Accordingly he erected his hut in a 
couple of days — ^for he could work with 
skill and rapidity when he pleased — and 
no one interfered with him. His building 
speculation was supposed to be a mere 
freak, and it was calculated that his restless 
spirit would soon tire of the solitary habita- 
tion and carry him elsewhere. The sur- 
mise proved to be incorrect ; for, although 
he would absent himself for two or three 
days, or a week at a time, he invariably 
reappeared. At length his tenure came to 
'^ ■''^' be regarded as a fixity, nobody thought of 

' • - • ousting him, and he was nicknamed in 

^ •- ' accordance with his character and the 

situation of his kennel. 

He was greatly tolerated on account of 
his good humour; for, hungry or full, 
drunk or sober, Jock was always mirthful, 
ready to laugh, sing, dance, or tell a story. 
His wants were few; meal and whisky 
were the only important items in the list ; 
but the second of these was a somewhat 
extensive want, which was not always 
supplied. Of food, however, he was rarely 
scant, for he could snare a rabbit or spear 
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a salmon at odd tlines, and there were few 
farmer's wives who refused him a gowpen 
of meal when he sought it. 

His singular habits produced an im- 
pression that it was unlucky to deny him ; 
and those who did not give freely gave for 
fear. But Mill o' Comrie was the only 
place at which he regularly levied black- 
mail; and there he presented himself once 
a fortnight, seeming to relish the notion of 
sharing in the prosperity of Saunders. 
The latter as regularly saluted him with 
the observation — 

^You're a lazy loon, Jock, and ought 
to be banned the country.' 

^ Troth and that's nae lee, Comrie,' 
was his frank retort; ^but gin a' body 
wrought like you there would be nae use 
for horses.' 

He had intervals of industry, and he 
would then manufacture as many besoms 
as would supply all his supporters gratis, 
with several to spare, for which he ob- 
tained a few pence in the village. Except 
upon these occasions he never seemed to 
have money ; and folk could not conceive 
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how he disposed of his pension, for they 
saw no way in which he spent it. 

At fairs and markets, at gatherings 
of any kind, and especially among the 
vounofer men of the district, Hhe Deil' 
was in his highest glee ; for then he was 
provided with drams in plenty in return 
for his stories of Napoleon (^Boney,' or 
^ Auld Nap,' he called him), of Wellington, 
of Waterloo, of the taking of Paris, and 
of his countless personal adventures — fre- 
quently not of a moral character, although 
they proved entertaining to the audience, 
and were accepted as faithful illustrations 
of the wickedness prevalent in foreign 
parts, 

* Fm in haste, Jock,' Angus said in 
reply to the shout which had arrested him. 

' Take your time, man ; haste gart the 
piper burst his pipes, and fient a cheep 
could he gie after. What's the marching 
orders ? ' 

Angus gave his head and hand an im- 
patient jerk forward as an intimation that 
he was going straight on. 
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^ Balquherrie's the gate, is't ? ' shouted 
the Deil ; ^ will you need onybody wi' you 
to haud the bonnets and see fair play ? ' 

^ What do you mean ? ' (looking back). 

^ Come here and I'se let ye ken. Are 
you ower proud to gie's your crack ? Come 
awa, man, there's nae saying what folly a 
fool may save a goose frae.' 

Angus turned and approached the hut. 
With a curiosity that was inexplicable to 
himself, he looked down at Jock, who 
remained seated in his doorway — which 
was just high enough to permit him to do 
so— working away at a besom and grinning 
broadly. The grin showed his gums and 
black and broken teeth with several spaces. 

^ Well, what is it, now you have got 
me back ? ' queried Angus. 

' Fecht him for her, man ; fecht him 
and I'se back you,' was the abrupt response 
in emphatic tones. 

' Fight who ? ' 

' The laird, of course. Oh, I ken 
what's afoot ; but you needna speir how I 
ken ; though the affair is nae secret either, 
for it's in a' body's mouth, and folk look 
for a gey pley atween you.' 
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^ Then folk will be disappointed,' said 
Angus, chagrined to find that his unhappy- 
position in regard to Annie was already 
the subject of common gossip ; * they will 
be disappointed, for there will be no pley 
between us.' 

^ Mair's the pity, mair's the pity, for 
ye'U be the langer o' coming to an under- 
standing. If it was me, I'd hae him out 
to the nighest ley field and settle the 
business off-hand in a friendly style. Syne 
let the best man have the quean; that's 
my way o't.' 

^But not mine. I have more respect 
for — ^for myself than that.' 

^ I dinna think you hae,' was the blunt 
retort, ' or you'd dae what I say.' 

^You were a soldier, Jock, and you 
fancy that every trouble in life should be 
settled with a blow or a bullet.' 

^ It's far the handiest and quickest way 
o' doing it, and there's nae ill-will after. 
Gie your billie a chap on the nose, coup 
him heels ower head, and if he's able to 
come on again, gie him anither. When 
he's satisfied you can shake hands and 
take a dram thegither to the luck o' the 
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quean and the winner. But in your way 
o't you gang bickering about like a bantam 
and a midden-cock, casting clarty words 
at ither, and there's nae mair end to the 
colly-shangy nor to an auld wife's clavers. 
Better try a fling to my whistle.' 

Angus shook his head, smiling in spite 
of his annoyance, for the Deil was tho- 
roughly sincere in his counsel. 

^ That would not help me, Jock.' 

^ Would it no, say ye ? See that 
reenge ? ' — holding up a stout wisp of 
heather tightly bound with cord) — ^ weel, 
it'll scour a parritch pat or a kail pat wi' 
ony reenge that was ever made. I ken 
that, and gin I was particular about the 
trade, do you think I'd allow ony living 
sowl to gang about the kintry misca'ing 
my reenges for fusionless things that 
wouldna scart a pat without coming to 
bits? Gin it was a woman that said it, 
I'd gie her half-a-dozen o' them ; gin it 
was a man, I'd wallop him.' 

He gave a short significant nod as he 
finished, and took out flint and steel to 
re-light his pipe. 

' What has that got to do with me ? ' 
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^ It just depends on whether you care 
for what folk say or no ' (striking the 
flint). 

^ That depends on what they say.' 

^ Weel, the speak is that Comrie — 
decent man of common sense — doesna want 
his dochter to hae you when she can do 
better/ 

' That's true.' 

^But you, for the sake of her siller, 
haud the lass to her paction, stand in her 
light, and keep her in a braw hobbleshew 
at hame.' 

^ And that's a lie.' 

' It's of nae consequence whether or no. 
But you needna glower at me as though it 
was my fault. If you dinna like it, try 
my plan and hae it out wi' the laird — a 
quick charge and a steady ; syne you ken 
the worst without wasting pouther. That 
was our general's way and mine.' 

^ You are right, Jock, and I will settle 
it before the night is over.' 

He spoke in a subdued voice, but with 
determination, for the sting of slander was 
rankling in his other wounds. 

With a shout of satisfaction, the Deil 
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jumped up — ^he liked the notion of a row 
at any time, 

^ I kenned you were a lad of mettle. 
Step out — I'll see you through't.' 

' You'll not need to do that, for this is 
not to be arranged in the way you pro- 
pose.' 

Jock was disappointed. He thrust his 
left hand under his right arm, in the man- 
ner of a soldier supporting his musket, the 
while he pulled hard at his pipe. 

^ Aweel, just as ye like,' he said, with 
a puff between each word, ' but I'm kind 
o' sorry that I spake.' 

^Why?' 

^ Because ill clashes find plenty echoes, 
and I dinna want to be ane o' them. But, 
you see, I thought I was doing you a guid 
turn — I meant it sae, at ony rate ; for when 
ithers had naething but a gloom and a 
snarl for me, you had aye a kind word. 
I mind that.' 

^ All right, Jock, I'm obliged to you.' 

He moved away, and his loquacious 
friend marched beside him. 

' I'se no believe that if you dinna keep 
your head up. Hoots, man, snap your 
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thumb at the quean and her tocher baith, 
if you canna carry her off wi' a grand coo 
(coup)y as Boney would hae done. The 
next best thing to a victorious attack is to 
retreat in order; the enemy never kens, 
syne, what damage he's done you or 
whether you're beat or no.' 

Angus was not listening ; but the Deil 
continued as if he had the most attentive 
audience. 

* I was ance in muckle the same plight 
as yoursel' — I courted a lass wi' a bit 
siller; but my courting was short and 
sweet, like a fat sow's gallop. It entered 
my head in a minute, and was out again 
afore ony harm came o't. Ye ken Jeamie 
Law, that keeps the shoppie at the head of 
the village, and sells a' thing in the way of 
drink, meat, and cleiding ? Aweel, it was 
his dochter — an upsetting doUie. I was 
owing them something, and they wanted 
me to pay't — ^haw ! haw ! I couldna pay, 
of course, and they wouldna trust me ony 
mair. But ae day I was close by the 
shoppie, unco drouthy, and couldna think 
of a place where a dram was to be got. 
What think ye did I do ? ' 
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^I cannot tell.' 

^ I saw the lassie Law standing at the 
door, deckit out wi' ribbons and sic like 
bravery, and I fell in love. Sae I stepped 
round to the back window — they werena 
leeshensed to let folk drink in the house, 
but they would gie you as muckle as you 
could pay for through the window — and I 
cries on the guidwife. Forrit she comes 
wanting to ken what was my will. I 
speired for the guidman, but he wasna at 
hame. 

^ " That's a pity," says I, " for there was 
a small matter I wanted to settle wi' him." 

^ Her e'en glinted wi' the notion that 
she was going to be paid, and she says wi' 
a smirk, ^^ you can settle wi' me as weel as 
wi' him." 

*^^I daursay it comes to the same in 
the end," says I, ^^ sae just gie's a mutch- 
kin, and we'll settle the matter atween us." 

^ She handed out the whisky as brisk as 
you like ; and I just observed that it was 
fine weather as I toomed the stoup. 

^ " What about the settlement ? " says 
she. 

^"That's true," says I, "and there's 
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naething like coming to the point at ance, 
mistress. I'se do that. You have a daugh- 
ter, mem ? " 

^ Man, but she glowered at that !— just 
like ae cock at anither afore he begins the 
fecht. 

^ ^^ What about her ? " she says. 

* " Weel, mem, she's nae chick now, 
though she's a smart lass yet," says I, 
" and it came into my head that I might 
take her aflf your hands if you're willing to 
let her be my guidwife." 

* " Your guidwife ! " she skirled ; ^^ I'd 
sooner see her doon the water." 

* ^^Deed, and so would I, mem," says 
I, for there wasna a drap left in the stoup, 
and I marched awa wi' fleeing colours. It 
was as guid as a victory, sir, and I counsel 
you to do likewise — march off the field wi' 
your head up and your foot steady. You'll 
make a hantle mair by it than if you lay 
yoursel' doon to be trampled on by friends 
and enemies. You're at the brig now, and 
I'll say guid-night.' 

The Deil gave him a military salute, 
turned on his heel, and tramped back to 
his kennel, whistling cheerily. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



BALQUHERRIE. 



Angus was glad to be freed from his 
eccentric and talkative but kindly com- 
panion, whose content in a state of beg- 
gary formed a striking contrast to his own 
repinings against fortime. He felt that, 
and he had marvelled at it whilst the Deil 
was rattling on with his advice and story. 

' He enjoys the sunshine of life in his 
rags/ muttered the man, as he rested on 
the parapet of the bridge and looked down 
into the black gully where the water was 
foaming and boiling; ^and I, who have 
never known hunger save when in pursuit 
of my own pleasure — I, who have youth, 
health, ay and friends to help me over my 
strait, have thought myself deserted by 
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heaven and wretched beyond the endur- 
ance of man. What is the secret of this 
difference between us ? Is it that I am a 
weak, worthless creature, and he is a man ? ' 

The question filled him with moody 
self-reproaches, from which he started im- 
pidsively. 

* I think I could have borne it all with 
a stout heart but for you, Annie, and now 
I am pointed at as the cause of your 
misery. That shall not endure long.' 

He raised himself and glanced towards 
Balquherrie House, the tower of which 
was still visible above the trees. It was an 
eyesore to him, for in it was concentrated 
his worst mishaps. 

The gloaming was deepening into 
night : right and left of him lay the wood, 
dark and full of mysterious sounds which 
the wind made in combination with the 
splashing of the w^ater beneath, and the 
steady roar of the waterfall beyond. Dun- 
darroch bridge formed a high arch, with a 
steep ascent from either side to the centre. 
It was broad enough to permit a large cart 
to cross, and its sides were guarded by a 
low parapet. 
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It crossed a gorge of about thirty feet 
in depth, which had been formed by nature 
in an angry mood ; for the rocks had been 
literally torn asunder, leaving sharp rag- 
ged edges, deep crevices, and huge 
boulders, which seemed always on the 
point of tumbling into the black pools 
beneath. The ugliest of these pools — the 
ugliest because it was the biggest and 
deepest — lay just beneath the west parapet 
of the bridge. It had been hollowed out 
of a large shelf of the rock by the power of 
the waters in times long past. The mouth 
of it now stood several feet above the bed 
of the current, and save in times of a spate 
no water reached it. Yet it was always 
half-full of black stagnant water, that rip- 
pled in a high wind and no more. The 
depth of this pool was considerable ; popu- 
lar superstition reported it to be bottom- 
less, and avoided it as a place of horror. 

It had been dubbed the Cadger's Hole, 
and there was a dismal story connected 
with the designation. An unlucky hawker, 
whilst journeying from Abbotskirk to 
Glendhu one dark night, had been way- 
laid, robbed, and murdered, and thrown 
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into the pool. His body had never been 
recovered, but various articles of his wares 
were found lying on the bridge and on the 
surrounding rocks to indicate his fate. It 
was supposed by the mass of the country- 
folk that his remains still lay somewhere 
in the dark depths of this mysterious pit, 
and his ghost was said to prowl about on 
every dark night seeking for some humane 
person to release his body from thraldom 
and give it Christian burial. There were 
a hundred people in the neighbourhood 
who asserted that they had either seen the 
ghost or heard its moans. 

Less superstitious people refused to be- 
lieve that he had fallen into this hole at 
all, and started the theory that the body 
had been carried along by a high current 
and lodged in one of the crevices farther 
down, which were more difficult of access 
by any ordinary means. They had good 
ground for the theory, in so far that they 
had caused this special pool and others to 
be searched without making any discovery. 

That, however, failed to convince the 
other folks. The practical explanation was 
soon forgotten, whilst the superstition re- 
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inained, gathering strength and recogni- 
tion with years, and rendering the Cadger's 
Hole a place to shrink from after dark, and 
its ghost a name with which to frighten 
children. 

Dundarroch Linn was fifty yards above 
the bridge and on a level with it. The 
water descended from the hills, gathering 
many streams into one deep current, and 
dashed over the brow of the precipice in a 
brilliant cascade, falling into the depths 
below with a mighty roar, forming a great 
splatch of white foam, and casting its silver 
spray on the rocks around as it rushed 
with lessening murmur down through the 
black gully. 

The booming sound of Dundarroch 
Linn had been the cradle song of the 
Outrams of Balcjuherrie in the days when 
the sons of the house had been soldiers, by 
choice and by necessity. The mansion 
was only distant from the waterfall about 
a hundred yards. A belt of oaks and a bit 
of meadow land lay between. 

The building was a plain square old- 
fashioned erection, with walls at least three 
feet thick. A tower rose above the northern 
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angle, and there was a diminutive rampart 
traversing the line of elevation, but there 
were no other attempts at ornament. The 
windows were small and not numerous, 
considering the size of the house. There 
were three floors, with extensive apart- 
ments on each ; but there were not more 
than eight rooms in use at present. The 
upper flat had been closed for years, and 
was to the few domestics still occupied 
about the place a haunted region. 

The frequent absence of the laird 
rendered it unnecessary to maintain a large 
staff of servants ; and when he was at home 
the state of his affairs would not permit 
him to increase the number of attendants. 
The estate was managed by a factor, who 
might be said to act for the creditors rather 
than for the ostensible owner of it. 

Speculation in various forms had in- 
volved the father of George Outram ; and 
the latter had kept the ball of ruin rolling 
by a fancy for the gaming-table, horse- 
racing, and reckless living in every respect. 
His progress was checked by the interfer- 
ence of creditors ; but as the old ones were 
paid off he succeeded in establishing new. 
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He had undergone a few trials, and he 
had steered through many straits in the 
course of his humour ; but nothing in the 
shape of difficulty or danger had yet im- 
pressed him with the fact that a little care 
and self-denial on his part might still rescue 
him from humiliation and hopeless embar- 
rassment. 

He called the man who lived within 
his income a miser, and even in his most 
impecunious state did his best to prove that 
he was not one. He laughed at his an- 
cestors for the attention they had given to 
the commonplace economies of existence — 
forgetting to regard the position he would 
have occupied had they done otherwise — 
and he sneered at their devotion to the 
house of Stuart, for which one of his fore- 
fathers had paid a considerable ransom. 
But, oddly enough, he was proud of his 
descent, and he would have been sorry in 
his calmer moments to have done anything 
that would disgrace their name in the eyes 
of the world. 

That was the better part of his nature ; 
and it saved him from becoming an utterly 
vile man as well as a reckless one. 
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The gateway of the policy stood close 
byDundarroch bridge; and Angus marched 
up the avenue with quick resolute steps, 
and a clearer conception of the course he 
was to adopt than he had been able to 
form previous to his interview with Jock 
Galbraith. 

The principal entrance of the house was 
an arched doorway beneath the tower. 
There Angus presented himself, and this 
time he was admitted to a small room on 
the ground floor, which was called the 
library; but the books were never dis- 
turbed, and it was used chiefly as an office 
for the transaction of business. 

Candles were lit and the blind drawn 
down. 

Balquherrie entered immediately, look- 
ing dejected and sober. There was a 
nearer approach to dignity in his manner 
than Angus had ever observed before. 

' Sit down, sir,' he said coldly, ' and I 
wish it had been in my power to say, I'm 
glad to see you.' 

Angus declined to be seated, and in 
brief business-like fashion explained the ob- 
ject of his visit — to renounce every claim 
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he had upon the laird in honour or in law, 
if he would consent to abandon his bargain 
with Comrie and to resign all thought of 
wedding Annie. 

Balquherrie shaded his eyes with his 
hand, bowed his head, and remained silent. 

Angus waited, still with little hope of 
success, and yet nervous with anxiety. 

At length the answer came, in a husky 
voice, but with deliberate manner. 

* Your offer is a fair one, sir ; but the 
last time we spoke on the subject you 
threatened or hinted that you had the 
power to compel my submission to your 
terms. Was that a farce or not ? ' 

^ I think not.' 

^ Then what is the nature of this engine 
you are to bring against me ? ' 

^ Papers left to the care of my mother, 
but not to be used until we were forced to 
it by the direst necessity.' 

' Why do you not use them now ? ' 

' The necessity has not yet arisen, I 
think.' 

Balquherrie frowned, gave his shoulders 
a shrug, and regarded his visitor sneer- 
ingly. 
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^ Man, I know well what the papers 
are/ he said, ^ though I'm not sure whether 
you are ignorant of it, or just making be- 
lieve you are. But whether or not, I con- 
fess to you that I would do a great deal and 
give a great deal to get them into my own 
hands again.' 

^ You have the chance now' (eagerly). 

' Just that, but you happen to seek too 
big a price ; and, let me tell you a second 
time, that if you are coward enough to take 
an advantage of me like that, I have 
courage enough to let you do your Vorst.' 

Angus flushed with indignation at this 
natural, but, to his mind, mean interpreta- 
tion of his proposition. 

' You mistake, sir,' he said hastily, ^ I 
am making no threats. I ask you, for 
Annie's sake as much as my own, not to 
take the advantage of us which Comrie's 
favour gives you, and in return I offer to 
release you from a debt.' 

^ Thank you, I take it kindly ; but I 
have no desire to be released. You shall 
have your money, sir. I'm not the best 
promise-keeper, maybe, but I'll keep that 
one. As for the other matter, you will just 
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please yourself; and as for the lady, we 
are not bairns, and you must be aware that 
my marriage with her, although of the ut- 
most consequence to me, will also be some 
gain to her.' 

^ Oh ! man, what gain will a big house 
be to her when she will have no spirit to 
enjoy it ? But it's useless telling that to 
you. My proposal is refused ? ' 

^ Distinctly, entirely, eternally ' (his 
tone and passion rising with each word) ; 
^ and — and, d — n it, sir, if she had not a 
sark to her back, I would still try to win 
her if I could. That's the length and 
breadth of it ; and now you will understand 
what I am ready to dare and do for the 
chance of getting her.' 

Angus stared blankly ; the possibility 
of the laird entertaining the slightest 
sentiment for the woman apart from her 
fortune had never occurred to him in the 
remotest degree until this moment. It 
satisfied him at once of the futility of his 
visit, for the outburst of Balquherrie 
was too evidently uncontrollable to be 
affected. 
^ ^I do understand,' he said at length, 
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gasping for breath; ^and although it 
makes my case the worse, I am glad of 
it, for her sake.' 

He quitted the room and the house in 
a dazed state. 

Balquherrie made no effort to detain 
him. When he heard the slam of the 
heavy outer door, he sank on a chair, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow 
with his hand. 

' Did he mean that he was glad, or was 
it just to blindfold me ? ' he muttered ex- 
citedly. ^Is he to use those confounded 
things against me ? If he were to do that 
now— now when I'm just about to get her 
and would be able to snap my fingers at 
him — it would ruin me. Oh ! curse that 
siller. What will a man not do for it 
when he's driven hard? He'll perjure 
himself, rob his neighbour, murder his 
neighbour.' 

He covered his eyes, shuddering. Then 
he started up and paced the floor, swing- 
ing his arms wildly, the hands clenched. 

He suddenly flung open the door and 
marched up-stairs to his customary sitting- 
room, where a bright fire was blazing, and 
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the crystal on the table glistened invit- 
ingly. Instead of sitting down he stalked 
from one end of the long chamber to the 
other, as if he had come up for the purpose 
of obtaining more space for the exercise. 

The portraits of the family were ranged 
in line round the walls, and their eyes 
seemed to follow his movements with 
mysterious watchfulness, some frowning, 
others wistful, none pleased. He became 
aware of this, and, sceptic as he was, dis- 
liked it. 

He halted by the table, facing the fire, 
and slowly filled a glass with wine. 

^ One would think the confounded can- 
vasses were ready to step down like a 
regiment of dragoons and charge me in a 
body for disgracing them. I admit, ladies 
and gentlemen ' (bowing with mock cere- 
mony, but not raising his eyes), ^ I admit, 
it is scarcely what you would approve of, 
for your last representative to marry the 
miller's daughter; but she knows her 
grannie, and that's a consolation, not to 
mention that she is a great deal better 
than I am. She'll keep up the dignity of 
the house if we can only find the means to 
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quiet our friend Angus Lamb until after 
the wedding — and the means must be 
found; so here's to you all.' 

In lifting the glass he could not help 
seeing the portrait of his mother which 
hung above the wide fire-place. It was a 
soft, kindly face, with sad eyes, which 
seemed at the moment to be steadily 
gazing at her son. 

The man quietly — almost as if afraid 
of awakening some one from sleep — re- 
placed the glass on the table without 
touching its contents. He was looking at 
the portrait all the time. 

' Ay, mother,' he said, ^ it was an ill 
thought, and another ill deed that it was 
preparing me to do. But he holds my 
shame — and not that only, or it would be 
a small matter — but your shame too, 
through me. You died thinking that I 
neglected you — and it was so. My mad 
folly helped you to your grave ; but it was 
not that I did not care for you though you 
fancied it was that. You were aye the 
one being that I had faith in and that 
saved me from being worse than I am. 
I'll try to drown the ill thought in your 
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memory. Let him do what he will.' 

As if starting from a dream, he put his 
hand up to his eyes, glanced round him 
angrily, and then emptied the glass of 
wine at a gulp. 

^ Fm a born idiot,' he growled as he 
sat down by the fire, ashamed of the weak- 
ness he had discovered in himself. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FLITTING OF DRUMSLIEVE. 

Angus reached home without retaining 
the least consciousness of how he had 
travelled. He could not tell whether the 
night was dark or clear, frosty or wet. 

Mrs Lamb busied herself preparing his 
supper, and did not at first observe any- 
thing more unusual in his manner than 
that he was silent. But, as he was often 
so, she gave the circumstance little at- 
tention. 

By-and-by, however, when he thrust 
his food from him, she said in her quiet 
hard voice — 

^ Is there more bad news, Angus ? Have 
you failed to get the place in Ireland ? ' 

^ No ; that is not settled yet ; but 
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another thing is. We must flit to-morrow, 
mother. We must leave the old house 
where you and my father have spent your 
days — where I was born, and where I 
hoped to die, like him. Well, I suppose 
one place is as good as another, though it 
does not seem so at the minute. We 
ought to be thankful, I suppose, though it 
seems as if we could never have another 
home.* 

He bowed his face on his hands, 
breathing heavily. 

^ Since the day of the roup I have been 
expecting to flit,' said the mother ; ^ have 
you no ? ' 

^ I cannot tell what I have been ex- 
pecting or thinking. I have been staving 
off the evil hour like a weak fool, instead 
of stepping forward to meet it and over- 
come it. But now, when I do bring myself 
face to face with the fact that we must quit 
Drumslieve, it tries me harder than I be- 
lieved it would. There's not a stone, or a 
hedge, or an old stump of a tree on the 
place that does not rise before me with the 
sad face of a kind friend that I must part 
from.' 
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^ That is so, Angus/ said Mrs Lamb in 
half-smothered accents. ^ It is hard to flit 
from the old place, for it has been a good 
home to us. We have ken'd muckle joy 
and some sorrow in it, and the joy and the 
sorrow make the house and it's belongings 
part of ourselves. But the Hand that 
directs the blow will guide us through the 
mirk.' 

He looked at her, wondering at the 
perfect calmness with which she finished. 
She sat smoothing her apron quietly, sub- 
missive to anything that might hap- 
pen. 

^ Ay,' he muttered fervently and sigh- 
ing, ^ it is a grand thing to have Faith — it 
is a coat of armour that no ill of life can 
penetrate. The stabs that wound and tear 
the hearts of others glide from it witliout 
leaving any scaith. Ruin is, in its light, 
only a lesson by which to profit in the 
future ; beggary is only a trial which is to 
end in riches. Lord, how I have cried 
for it, and have not found it ! ' 

^ No man fails to find it, Angus, who 
really seeks it.' 

He remained silent. He never dis- 
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cussed these subjects with his mother ; 
rarely referred to them. 

Presently he took down an inkhom 
from the mantel-shelf and prepared to 
write. It was not an easy subject he had 
to deal with, for he sat a long time staring 
at the blank paper, whilst the candle 
flickered and darkened, and had to be 
snuffed often. . 

His mother took the Bible on her knee, 
and read. At intervals she glanced at her 
son with a curious expression in her cold 
eyes ; it was as if they turned to him me- 
chanically, whilst her thoughts, although 
of him, were far removed from him. She 
made no inquiries as to what he was doing, 
or as to the result of his interview with 
Annie. 

He roused himself and began to write 
hastily ; stopped, tore the paper and burnt 
it. He repeated the proceeding many 
times. At last, and by slow degrees, he 
wrote this — 

^ If you can obey your father^ do so. 

' Angus.^ 

Every letter was a pang, every word 
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an engine of torture, and it looked so 
simple when done ! 

He folded up the scrap of paper and 
sealed it, without writing any address on 
it. He placed it in his pocket, and then 
put away the pen and ink. His task was 
done; he had broken the last frail link 
which had still bound her to him — he 
counselled her to accept Balquherrie since 
her father wished it. The duty which 
circumstances demanded of him was ac- 
complished. 

He turned his chair to the fire. Now 
he must try to banish her from his mind, 
to regard her as already the wife of an- 
other man, quite removed from any pos- 
sible association with him. That was 
difficult ; but it was necessary, and he 
would do it. 

He mentally assured himself of that 
again and again ; it was with a dash of 
bravado, however, and beneath the surface 
there was a gnawing desire to undo all 
that he had done, and to cling to her in 
spite of every obstacle of honour or au- 
thority. As if to save himself from this 
inner voice, he spoke — 
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^ From this hour, mother, all the 
strength and skill I have will be used to 
make you comfortable in whatever place 
we may find shelter. It's all over between 
Annie and me, and she is to wed Bal- 
quherrie.' 

At the first sentence Mrs Lamb looked 
a little surprised and much pleased ; at the 
second she said — 

^ Then you'll get the siller, I sup- 
pose ? ' 

He started back as if she had struck 
him. 

^ The siller ! ' he exclaimed ; ^ the curse 
of heaven be on it, for it's the cause of her 
sorrow and mine ; and it follows me like a 
fiend, so that I can neither move nor speak 
without it turning up.' 

^ I didna mean to vex ye.' 

^ Then don't speak of it again. You 
can do as you like about it, mother ; but 
for me, if I were starving, I would loup 
into the deepest pit of Dundarroch gorge 
before I would touch a farthing of it, or 
eat a bite or take a sup that had been pro- 
vided with it. Don't speak of it again, 
mother^ for it is like the price of her — ^the 
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shame is his, not mine, but I feel as if it 
were mine.' 



On the following morning Angus was 
with Mr Forsyth early to inquire about 
the arrangement regarding the factorship 
of Lord Kingower's Irish estate. Mr 
Harris, the present factor, was lying 
dangerously ill, and had not been able for 
some time to attend to his duties. It was 
feared that he would never recover. 

^ Yes, there is news,' said the banker ; 
^ we're to send somebody over to take the 
temporary charge ; and you're the man.' 

^ Thank you ; I'm anxious to get away 
from here.' 

^ Very well ; when will you start ? ' 

' By the coach to-morrow.' 

^ That's prompt enough, at any rate. 
So we'll arrange your plans now.' 

His instructions were numerous, but as 
he had been previously made aware of the 
principal facts in relation to the affairs of 
the estate, he speedily mastered what 
details of the management it was necessary 
for him to understand. 

Next he settled with Mr Forsyth about 
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the cottage which had been formerly of- 
fered to him at a moderate rental. He 
obtained, the key, so that he might take 
possession at once. 

^FU see that your mother does not 
want whilst you are away,' said the good- 
natured banker. 

Angus was grateful for the assurance, 
but his thanks were awkwardly expressed ; 
for mere words seemed a poor acknow- 
ledgment of so much kindness. He felt 
much more difficulty in accepting a favour 
than he had ever experienced in granting 
one. 

^You will pay me back some day,' 
cried Forsyth heartily. 

He had now to borrow a cart and horse, 
which was a pimple matter, as any of the 
neighbours would willingly oblige him in 
that respect ; for an interchange of service 
was common. He had on occasions turned 
out with his whole staff of men, horses, 
and implements to assist some one who 
happened to be late in the gathering of his 
harvest or the ploughing or sowing. 

He had walked briskly up the street, 
and was approaching Jeamie Law's gen- 
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eral ^shoppie' — the scene of Jock Gal- 
braith's wooing — when the door opened 
and Comrie stepped out. 

Angus abruptly checked his pace, and 
hesitated whether to speak or pass on. It 
was not merely the unpleasant feeling 
existing between them which made him 
hesitate ; it was chiefly that the issue of 
the resolution he had formed on the pre- 
ceding night was unexpectedly put to the 
proof. He became aware that several 
people were watching him, and he ad- 
vanced. 

The miller met him with a smile and a 
nod. He had some wheat in his left hand, 
and the other was occupied in deftly 
throwing a grain at a time into his mouth. 
He snapped at each grain, like a dog 
catching a sweet morsel, and chewed with 
the utmost complacency. 

^ How's a' wi' ye, Angus ? ' he said, in 
quite a friendly way. 

^ Better than might have been looked 
for, Comrie, thank you,' was the quiet 
answer. 

^ I'm glad to hear that, man ; haith am 
I, for all that's come and gone. You have 
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got word of a job of some kind, I sup- 
pose ? ' 

^ Yes ; but we need not talk of that ' 



^ I'm sure it'll aye be a pleasure to me 
to ken that you are getting on.' 

Angus thrust his hand into his pocket 
and produced the short note he had 
written ; it was still without a super- 
scription. 

^ I will try to believe you are sincere ; 
you can prove yourself so by minding the 
promise you gave to me on the night of 
the roup ; I'll not forget mine.' 

He spoke this with some bitterness, but 
Comrie did not blink. 

^ Oo ay, 00 ay, I ken what you mean, 
and I'se mind what I said ; but a twelve- 
month makes many changes ; and the fact 
of the matter is, I dinna think you'll be 
baith free or that time.' 

^ It will be your fault then.' 

^ You wouldna have me think so ill of 
you as that you would hinder the lassie 
bettering herself, and maybe doing you a 
good turn at the same time ' (this with a 
pawky smile). 

Angus on the instant decided that the 
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man was a hypocrite, and was angry with 
him for inspiring such a thought of Annie's 
father. 

^ Take this,' he said, handing him the 
note, ^ give it to Annie or keep it back 
from her as you like. It ought to satisfy 
you that I do not wish to prevent her bet- 
tering herself, as you call it. You need 
not fear that your schemes will be marred 
by me, if she's willing to join in them, for 
this time to-morrow I will be on the road 
to Ireland.' 

^A pleasant journey to you, though 
you are the maist unreasonable lad I ever 
came across.' 

Angus had marched away before the 
observation was completed. 

Comrie meditatively pitched a few 
grains of wheat into his mouth, chewed 
them, and then opened the note which 
had been thrust into his hand. He spell- 
ed it out laboriously, muttering all the 
while — 

^ I dinna wonder that a loon who writes 
sic a hens'-scrapings hand shouldna be fit 
to be a minister.' 

He made it all out at length, and gave 
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a grunt of satisfaction when he came to 
the end. 

^ He means weel, I doubtna,' he said, 
as he carefully placed the paper in a huge 
pocket-book. He resumed his walk down 
the street, saluting everybody with a nod 
and a shout; and halting at intervals to 
chat with the saddler, the smith, the inn- 
keeper, and others with whom he had 
more or less business and a great deal of 
weather prospects to discuss. 

Angus procured the cart and horse and 
drove to Drumslieve. There was a big 
lump of some sort sticking in his throat ; 
but he held his head high and experienced 
a certain sense of self-gratification natural 
to a person who has just made a sacrifice 
of any kind. He had made a great one, 
as he thought ; he had done what few men 
would have brought themselves to do, and 
he was proud of it. Yet underneath there 
was something which made him feel sick 
and depressed. 

Worse ; there was a faint whisper in 
his mind that he was not so very honest as 
he pretended to be ; that all he had done 
was nothing but bravado ; and that all the 
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time he was calculating, nay depending, 
upon Annie's fidelity to save him from the 
consequences of his act. If that were so, 
it was a mean thing to do, not a noble 
one ; it was like making a great fuss about 
saving a man from drowning in a dry 
burn. It was hypocrisy ; and that was 
the sin he detested most. 

He fought against these suggestions, 
but they returned ; and with each return 
the whisper became louder and more dis- 
tinct that he would not have told Annie 
to obey her father if he had believed it 
probable or even possible that she would 
do so. 

^I am trying to be sincere,' he said 
with clenched teeth, and setting his face to 
the wind. 

The horse jogged on, and as it turned 
the corner of the desolate steading of 
Drumslieve, Angus saw three men crossing 
the home-fields. They were surveying the 
farm, and one of them was likely to be- 
come the future tenant. That gave him a 
twinge, and without reason he felt a mo- 
mentary spite against the man who was 
to succeed him. 
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He turned his eyes to the house. There 
was a deserted look about the place, and a 
melancholy stillness, of which he seemed 
to be made all the more sensible by the 
loud cawing of a tribe of crows on a clump 
of trees behind the garden. Their croak 
had never before sounded so harshly in his 
ears. 

On a geen tree (a kind of wild cherry) 
opposite the door, a solitary robin-red- 
breast was chirping, wistfully it seemed to 
the man, for his imagination invested all 
sights and sounds with the sombre charac- 
ter of his own thoughts. 

Mrs Lamb was listening to the robin, 
and she, too, fancied that it was chirping 
a sad farewell. She had spread some 
crumbs on the window-sill for the bird ; it 
was the last kindly act she was to perform 
in the old place ; and strong, emotionless 
almost, as the woman was in her stem 
religion — in her great faith, which no 
earthly power seemed capable of bending 
— the plaintive song of the robin threat- 
ened to disturb her calm submission. It 
recalled so many blithe days on which she 
had heard it, when the sun was shining on 
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her home and its prosperity seemed secure. 
Then she had listened to the song indif- 
ferently, and she had thrown out the 
crumbs on account of the legend with 
which the bird was associated rather than 
in charity. 

Now she became aware that it had 
been part of the life she was leaving be- 
hind her. The bairns, gone before, had 
stood on the doorstep watching it; and 
Angus had been whiled out of childish 
pets by it. Trivial circumstances these, 
but precious links of memory to her. The 
robin would chirp to new friends, as the 
chimneys would smoke from other folk's 
fires. It was another lesson in humility, 
to withdraw the thoughts from the things 
of the earth. That was her reflection as, 
with a sigh, she turned away. 

The few articles of furniture which had 
been saved from the wreck or gathered 
since, were soon placed on the cart. Mother 
and son worked together in silence. Angus 
had not her grace ; he could not think of 
the reverse which drove him from his 
home otherwise than as a calamity to 
repine at and regret. 
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He went to see if the back door were 
bolted, and if everything had been cleared 
out, and his footsteps made hollow echoes 
in the empty house. With every sound 
his heart became heavier, and his reflec- 
tions were directed to Balquherrie with in- 
creasing malignity, until, as he crossed the 
outer threshold, closing and locking the 
door behind him, he cursed the man who 
had been the immediate cause of their mis- 
fortune. 

The cart passed slowly down the loan- 
ing, Angus walking by the horse's head, 
Mrs Lamb a few paces behind : they moved 
as if in a funeral procession rather than at 
a flitting. 

^We might set up for tinks, mother,' 
he said with a harsh laugh, ^ if it were not 
that our stock-in-trade's so low.' 

She did not answer. 

At a turn of the road they looked back 
at the silent house and steading. They 
heard the hoarse cawing of the crows, but 
the robin's song did not reach them. 

The mother's lips moved, but she did 
not utter any sound. Perhaps she invoked 
a blessing on the old house : she could do 
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that. He gazed blankly for a moment, 
then scowled, wheeled sharply round, and 
giving the horse a smart flick with the 
whip, proceeded on the way. 

They had only about two miles to 
travel, but the afternoon was advanced 
when they arrived at the cottage. It was 
a simple but-and-ben, with a thatch roof. 
The door was in the centre, and on each 
side there was a small square window, filled 
with diamond-shaped panes of glass, in 
which many big green knots appeared. 
There was a window also at each end of 
the cot — near the front corner — of exactly 
the same pattern as the others. 

Entering the door there was an apart- 
ment on each side, and a /mid-place' — 
that is, a big cupboard, which served as 
the general store-room, or, when the family 
was large, as a bed-room for some of the 
bairns. Of course a very small bed filled 
up the space. 

Each of the chambers contained a large 
fireplace, a box-bed and a wooden cup- 
board fastened on the wall. One of them 
had in addition a dresser, and a rack for 
dishes : this was the kitchen, and its floor 
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was covered with flagstones, whilst the 
floor of the other was distinguished by 
having boards. In this respect the cot 
was superior to the class of similar size and 
appearance, the floors of which were the 
bare earth, hardened by the constant tramp 
of feet, and worn into many hollows. 

Outside there was a fa'-tae — a small 
erection leaning against the end wall — ^and a 
garden of considerable size, in which there 
were the remains of the former tenant's 
kail and potatoes, and a quantity of rub- 
bish. 

The Comrie flowed by in front, the 
mill was about a mile farther up the stream, 
and there was a long strip of young plant- 
ation opposite. 

^ This is to be your home, mother, till 
I can make a better one for you,' said 
Angus. 

^ It's good enough, and I'se warrant 
it'll be cosy,' she answered briskly ; ' con- 
tent can make a home of any shieling.' 

She proceeded to kindle a fire and set 
things to rights, as methodically as ever 
she had done at Drumslieve. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FORLORN. 

The guard's horn resounded across the 
strath in the morning, and every succeed- 
ing blast grew fainter on the air as the 
^ Express ' coach was whirled farther on its 
journey by the four fresh horses which had 
been ^ yoked ' at Abbotskirk. 

Comrie heard the signal with satisfac- 
tion. The skin around his eyes became 
wrinkled with a grin in which the lower 
part of his face took no part ; the mouth 
and chin remained quite serious. With 
this peculiar expression, he thrust his head 
in at the door of the dairy where Annie 
was busy churning. 

' There's your cow lowing, Annie,' he 
said. 

She was flushed with the exercise of 
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butter-making, but the colour seemed to 
fade rapidly as she looked at her father. 

' Do you not hear the toot o' the horn ? ' 
he continued. 

^ Ay, I hear it every day,' she replied 
slowly, raising the plunge-stick of the 
churn and making it roll between the palms 
of her hands. 

^Aweel, ye'll mind o't the day, for 
Angus is awa wi' it.' 

^ Angus awa wi' the coach, without a 
word to me!' — (the plunge slipped through 
her hand). 

^ Ay, he's bound for Ireland a' the way. 
Forsyth tells me he's like to settle there 
and do well as factor for Kingower — a 
capital thing for him, and I'm sure I wish 
him well.' 

^ Has he gone away for altogether ? ' 

^ I suppose so — what's wrang wi' ye 
now? ' 

Her head had dropped forward on the 
top of the churn over which she had been 
bending. 

^ You're a doited creature,' he proceeded 
with vexation ; ^ you hae nae mair wit nor 
a half-dead calf, to take on that gate be- 
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cause the lad has had sense enough to see 
the folly of hanging about here standing in 
your light and his own baith. It's enough 
to anger a saunt to see you.' 

She had not made any moan : her 
shoulders had moved as if she found re- 
spiration difficult ; but that was the only 
sign that she was suflfering. She raised 
her head, clutched the plunge, and -made a 
dogged eflfort to resume her work. 

^ The fact of the matter is just this,' 
Comrie went on, working himself into a 
passion, ^ you have ower muckle of your 
own way, and you dinna ken what's guid 
for you. There's no a lass in the country 
that wouldna loup at what's oflfered to you. 
But you're no fit to judge for yoursel', and 
I'll stand no more nonsense — that's the long 
and short of the matter.' 

She closed her lips viciously, and would 
not speak. 

^ Nane o' your dour looks at me, for I'll 
no hae them,' he said sharply, observing 
her face, and speaking in a great hurry ; 
' Angus is a decent lad, and he's done what 
he ought to do, and I'll see that you do 
the same.' 
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.red for her as he had pretended, he never 

)vld have done that, he never could have 

one away and deprived her of the support 

vhich his presence afforded. He could not 

lave cared for her as she had fancied. At 

that moment of passionate despair she felt 

as if there were no tie she would not have 

broken, no law she would not have defied 

for his sake. 

^ Oh, if he had just wagged his wee 
finger, I would have followed him to the 
world's end in spite of them all,' she cried 
with a mixture of rage and despair ; ^ but 
he does not heed for me — he's gone away, 
and maybe it's as well that I should know 
now as again that siller could part us.' 

She was inconsistent in her agitation, 
and forgot that when he had proposed flight 
she had shrunk from it. Even when she re- 
membered this, she still blamed him for 
his sudden departure, thinking that he 
might have tried her again. 

* If he had been anxious for it he 
would not have taken the first no he 
got.' 

But here the distraction of her mind 
fairly overcame her; she sat down and 
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cried like a child who had broken a favour- 
ite toy. 

The tears relieved her, and by-and-by 
she began to be sensible of the incoherence 
of her thoughts. She would have fled 
with him, and yet she would not; she 
would have had him back, and yet she 
would not ; she was glad he had gone, 
and yet she was not. The absurdity of 
these contending thoughts and emotions 
became apparent to her. 

She could not, however, so readily dis- 
cover any excuse for the message he had 
sent her ; that still appeared to be unkind 
— cruel even. She did not know the agony 
with which the sentence had been written ; 
and the motives of his conduct which had 
been repeatedly suggested to her were the 
first to present themselves, when she was 
disposed to be angry with him at any rate. 

It was a slight, whatever his motive 
might be ; for it proved that there was some 
influence stronger than his love for her. 
She did not like to think that the money 
constituted that influence ; and yet every- 
body was telling her that as it was the 
great necessity of life, so it was the most 
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potent agent for good or ill in the actions 
of men. 

She got up, wiping her eyes fiercely. 

^ If it's to do him any good, and if it's 
my father's will,' she said, ' I'm wrong to 
hold out against them. Oh, why is it I 
cannot bring myself to it ? ' 

She set to work again, and, as usual 
with her when agitated, endeavoured by 
an excess of energy to outrun her own 
thoughts. The butter made that day, how- 
ever, was very bad, and Susan complained 
sharply about it. There was not enough 
for the quantity of cream used, and what 
there was of it had not been properly 
pressed. 

An evil genius seemed to have deprived 
her of all the skill in these tasks which had 
caused them to be allotted to her, and of 
which she was proud. Bannocks had to 
be baked, but they cracked, and broke, and 
crumbled, and got burned. Everything 
she touched seemed to go wrong. 

' I think it's just to spite me,' she mut- 
tered, renewing her labours with greater 
fluster and with a worse result, if possible. 
^ The lassie's head's in a creel,' cried 
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Susan, shocked by the waste which Annie's 
mishaps were causing. 

' Maybe your head would be in a creel 
too if you had as much to fash you/ she 
said in a dour undertone. 

^You should do what you're bidden, 
then, and see if that winna better you,' 
retorted the elder sister, catching the pur- 
port of the grumble ; ^ gae 'wa and dicht 
your face. I'll do the bannocks mysel'.' 

She started off, but Mrs Forbes's little 
boy, Johnnie — aged about five years — ^was 
in her way. She gave him a push which 
tumbled him on the floor, and he gave a 
shout, more of astonishment at unkindness 
from Annie than for any hurt he sustained. 

^What are ye yowling at?' she said 
angrily, but the next instant she whipped 
him up in her arms and ran out of the 
kitchen, fondling the bairn and sobbing 
over him. 

Johnnie was soon quieted, and when 
they were up in the bed-room he looked 
wonderingly in her face. 

' Have they been giving ye your licks, 
auntie ? ' he said, for a whipping was the 
prime cause of tears to him. 
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^ Ay, Johnnie, sair anes.' 

^ What for ? Was ye stealing the ap- 
ples ? ' 

^ No, it was not that. ' 

^ Was ye breaking the dishes ? ' 

' Not that either.' 

^ Was ye telling a lee ? ' 

' No, but they want me to do something 
that I dinna want to do.' 

Johnnie was silent and she began to 
bathe her face. Suddenly the boy, as if 
he had been working out a problem men- 
tally and had just arrived at the solu- 
tion — 

^ Wish I was big like Matthey.' 

' What to do ? ' 

^ I'd fecht them a' and gar them let ye 
be.' 

It was the first word of sympathy she 
had heard, and even from the child it af- 
forded her a certain solace. 

Comrie had by this time explained to 
Susan the subject of dispute between Annie 
and himself, and she had informed the 
others. Annie was soon made aware of 
that, for Susan snapped and sniffed, and 
told her it was ^ ower guid a seat for her.' 
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Mrs Forbes, in her sly way, wished that 
she had got the same chance. 

^ It would not cost me twa thoughts for 
the bra west lad in the kintry,' she said; 
* and I'd be ower glad to take it if any one 
had given me the gae-by, as Angus has 
done you.' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

^ Oh, it's the speak of the village that 
you have lightlied the laird for Angus, and 
that Angus has turned his back on you.' 

Annie's cheeks tingled, and she avoided 
going to the village for days, except on 
the Sabbath, when she was obliged to 
attend the kirk. Then she felt that the 
eyes of the whole congregation were 
turned upon her — and there were many 
who scrutinized her curiously. So, sitting 
or standing, she kept her head bowed. At 
the close of the service she did not loiter 
in the churchyard with the others to ex- 
change salutations and gossip with ac- 
quaintances, but hastened home. 

She felt as if she had been guilty of 
some great crime, and had become an out- 
cast from all friendly intercourse. The 
minister, too, seemed to have addressed 
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his sermon specially to her; for he had 
spoken of the sin of disobedience, and she 
had inwardly shuddered at the description 
of the punishments in store for those who 
set the commands of parents at nought. 

She saw Mrs Lamb stalking along the 
road towards her cot, and she would have 
liked to speak to her, to ask what tidings 
there were of Angus ; but, startled by that 
new symptom of her offence whilst the 
maledictions upon it were still ringing in 
her ears, she hurried on without making 
even a sign of recognition. 

Still, when Balquherrie came, she 
begged him not to press her for an answer 
yet, to give her a little time, so that she 
might be able to speak frankly. He saw 
that she was bending, and agreed ; for he 
had wit enough to know that every con- 
cession he made was a new claim to her 
consideration ; whilst, if he were too im- 
portunate, she might become inflexible. 
Besides, he was as sincerely anxious to 
spare her annoyance as it was possible for 
him to be. 

She desired delay — why, she was afraid 
to own. She had reached the stage of de- 
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spair in which straws are snatched at for 
preservation. There was a vague trem- 
bling hope that Angus might yet send her 
some token of assurance that he wished her 
to remain obstinate or to yield. She only 
wanted to be certain that in acting either 
way he would be content. Satisfied on 
that score there would be, she thought, no 
more hesitation in her conduct. 

But no token came from him ; and she 
was alarmed at the reflection that her 
thoughts should be so much more submis- 
sive to the absent lover, who had treated 
her with some disrespect, than to her 
father, to whom she was indebted for 
everything. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



Hallowe'en. 



Hallowe'en came and was hailed with 
the usual merriment. The laddies paraded 
the village with * neep-lanterns ' — turnips 
hollowed out, grotesque figures cut on the 
sides and a bit of candle stuck inside — or 
they dirled at the doors with custocks and 
enjoyed a chase from the irate tenants. 
Others had made tubes of pieces of kail- 
stocks and filled them with cotton, which 
they lighted. Then they applied one end 
of the tube to the keyhole and blew the 
smoke into the house until the choking 
atmosphere roused the victims of the joke 
to pursuit. 

At Comrie the lads and lassies had 
gathered in the kitchen. They ' dooked ' 
for apples in a big tub of water, or snapped 
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at a revolving cross-stJck vrhlch was hung 
from the ceiling and at the four points of 
which were placed an apple and a lighted 
candle alternately, so that in biting at the 
fruit they were apt to catch the candle. 
The lassies went out blindfold to the 
garden and pulled a stock of kail each, 
and according to its straightness or crook- 
edness the proportions and tempers of their 
future partners vere foretold. 

They hung the stocks behind the door, 
and each learned the Christian name of 
her coming wooer by that of the first man 
who entered in the rotation of the hanging. 
All the mysteries and spells proper to the 
occasion were practised, but the greatest 
fun was derived from the burning of the 
nuts. 

A half-circle was formed round the 
great fire, partnerships were formed ac- 
cording to preferences or the whims of the 
lassies. Then each placed a couple of nuts 
on the bar of the grate. 

' That's for myseP and that's for Kate 
or Jean,' as might be, said the lads. 

^That's for mysel' and that's for 

somebody,' said the lass. 
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She was desired to give the name of 
^ somebody,' but if she were stubborn one 
of the company supplied a name for her 
and she escaped. 

Then, as they watched the nuts burn- 
ing, they chatted, told stories, or lilted a 
song, commenting between whiles on the 
process of the spell. If the nuts burned" 
patiently together, the owners of them 
were congratulated on the prospect of 
future happiness with the chosen lover; 
but when one or both of the nuts leapt off 
with a ^ fluff,' the lasses giggled and the 
lads gave vent to ejaculations of mock in- 
dignation or pity. If it were a lass whose 
fortune was thus crossed, she would hide 
her face, blushing, or look saucy, toss her 
head, and say Hwa doors open when ae 
door steeks ; ' if a lad, he would whistle 
and try to appear indifferent. There was 
plenty of mirth, and plenty of lovemaking, 
too, openly as well as in sly corners where 
* naebody saw.' 

But Annie had little share in all this ; 
although formerly she had been one of the 
liveliest spirits amongst them. On this 
night she shrank away from the sport, and 
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the joyful sounds which resounded through- 
out the house served to make her position 
the more wretched. It was miserable to 
sit still whilst everybody was making 
merry, and to feel oneself incapable of 
taking part in their pleasures. Every 
laugh seemed like a mockery of her sor- 
row, and there were a few minutes during 
which she felt spiteful towards the folk 
because they were so happy. 

Johnnie came to her, and his presence 
cleared away the ill-humour which her 
solitude provoked. He had no compan- 
ions, and he soon wearied of watching the 
games of the lads and lassies, who were 
too much occupied in their own amuse- 
ment to heed him. So he sought Annie. 
She had ' howked ' a turnip for him, and 
traced fantastic figures on it. He was 
proud of his lantern, and wanted ' to go 
outside to see how it looked in the dark 
night. 

She went out with the little fellow to 
the garden and marched about with him, 
answering as well as she could his endless 
inquiries about the light and the darkness, 
and the stars and the moon. The light of 
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the lantern flickered througli the bushes 
and over the kailstocks as the restless boy 
darted from one place to another. The 
spell-workers, who came out in the ex- 
pectation of catching a glimpse of a sweet- 
heart or something, observing the dancing 
light, ran skirling into the house under the 
impression that they had seen the deil or 
one of his imps at least. As they screamed 
with terror and ran, Johnnie shouted with 
enjoyment, and that completed the horror 
of the fiigitives, in whose ears the child's 
voice sounded like the laughter of demons. 

Annie took her companion indoors at 
length. She had gone out with head un- 
covered and without shawl or cloak. She 
felt an unusual chill, and was shivering with 
cold now. Her head was aching, too, and 
that was an ailment of rare occurrence in 
her life. Next morning she had a cough, 
but that was such a simple affair she 
thought nothing about it. 

The term came, and it was a busy time, 
for there were new servants to fee in the 
place of those who were leaving, and they 
had to be initiated into the ways and the 
work of the ' town ' — as the house and 
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surroundings of every farm are called. 
Then there was the annual cleaning of 
every corner of the building to be seen 
after, in preparation for Yule. There was 
to be an extra cleaning this year in pros- 
pect of the event which Comrie and Susan 
had quite made up their minds was to take 
place whether Annie liked it or not. So 
there was much to do, and plenty of bustle 
in the doing of it. 

Still Angus made no sign. People 
talked about him, however; and in the 
curious fashion of rural chit-chat a very 
few facts became so densely enveloped in 
mere surmises, that it soon became im- 
practicable for those not possessed of 
private information, to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

Comrie went home from the market, 
which was held fortnightly at the village, 
and whilst Annie helped him to take off his 
coat, he said with his grin — 

* Have you fixed the day wi' Bal- 
quherrie yet ? ' 

^No' (fumbling nervously with the 
coat). 

^ Aweel, you'd better be quick about it, 
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or your auld lad will be wedded afore ye, 
and a' body '11 be saying that lie gied ye 
the gae-by.' 

^ You have got word about him ? ' 
(huskily). 

^ Deed hae I, and the fact of the matter 
is that he's done weel in Ireland, and he's 
going to take a big farm there, and wed an 
Irish lass.' 

^ I dinna think it's true, father,' she 
said impulsively. 

* What for no ? — ^he's a cannie chiel, 
and he's no that ill-looking either. I'se 
warrant he'll find lassies enough to fancy 
him.' 

She could not deny that ; and she 
coughed violently with vexation as much 
as anything else. The cold she had 
caught on Hallowe'en had not left her yet. 
Little attention had been paid to it, beyond 
rolling a piece of flannel round her throat ; 
but that did not effect a cure, and the 
cough became frequent. Her head was 
stuffed, her nose was stuffed, and she felt 
altogether ^ stuffy ' and uncomfortable. 

In spite of that, however, she persist- 
ently refused to undergo the medical treat- 
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merit of Susan, whose entire pharmacopoeia 
comprised two mixtures applicable to all 
the ills of humanity. The first consisted 
of salts and senna, and the second of 
sulphur and treacle. In her younger days, 
Annie had been obliged to take a dose of 
these compositions at stated intervals, 
whether well or ill, and the memory of it 
rendered her thoroughly averse to them 
now. She was even ungrateful enough to 
pity poor Johnnie, who was at the period 
of existence during which Susan deemed 
her general treatment a necessity of good 
health. Various schemes were devised to 
outwit her vigilance, and unless admin- 
istered with her own hand — which was 
generally the case — the medicines were 
thrown into the nearest hiding-place. 

^ That's a bad hoast,' said Comrie, in 
much the same tone as he inight have re- 
marked that her gown was torn. 

She was glad of the cough, and hypo- 
critically made it appear worse than it was, 
in order to escape further conversation 
regarding Angus. 

Next morning she said to her father— 

^ I want to see Mrs Lamb ; can I go ? ' 
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^ What is't about ? ' he queried. 

^I want to see her — I want to ask if 
what you told me last night is true.' 

He hesitated, scratched his chin medi- 
tatively, and answered — 

^ Wow, Annie, but you're ill to cure of 
your notion of the lad. Hows' ever, there's 
nae harm in seeing his mother, honest 
woman. You can go.' 

Annie put on her bonnet and shawl and 
started at once. She walked down the 
water-side to the cottage. 

Approaching the entrance she heard 
the whir of a spinning-wheel. She knocked 
at the kitchen door. 

^Come ben,' said the sharp voice of 
Mrs Lamb. 

Annie entered timidly. 

The place was clean and bright. The 
floor had been recently washed, and was 
sprinkled with brown sand. A peat fire 
was burning cosily, and above the mantel- 
piece a number of tin utensils glistened like 
silver. The dresser was white and tidy, 
and the dishes on the rack above shone 
as if they had been just polished. Every- 
thing was neat, and everything was in its 
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place ; so that it made the trespasser feel 
uncomfortable with the thought of disar- 
ranging anything. 

Mrs Lamb sat near the window to 
obtain as much light as possible, for she 
was sparing of her candles. She was busy 
with her spinning-wheel, with which she 
was able to earn a few shillings weekly; 
and she did her best to make these few 
shillings suffice for her maintenance, so 
that she might be little burden to her son. 
She disliked the idea of being dependent 
even upon him. All the offers of assist- 
ance Mr Forsyth had made had been 
thankfully, but resolutely, declined. She 
accepted the portion of Angus' salary 
allotted to her, but she scarcely used a 
third of it. The balance was carefully 
stowed in a black pig — an earthen jar — on 
the mantel shelf. 

She ceased spinning for an instant at 
sio^ht of her visitor, but resumed inunedi- 
atelv after, bidding her take a seat. 

^iVTiir — r — r — went the wheel, as Annie 
sat down on a plain wooden chair, facing 
the woman, whose gaunt frame and hard 
features appeared unnaturally stern and 
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unsympathetic in her black gown and 
widow's cap, with the large and spotlessly 
clean frills. 

^ I just came over to see how you were 
getting on, Mistress Lamb,' said Annie, 
shyly, under a species of awe. 

^ Thank you, that was kindly,' was the 
dry response. ' I'm doing brawly. How 
are you yourself — you're no married yet, 
I hear.' 

The poor girl put her hand up to her 
head. She felt dizzy, for it was his mother 
who spoke in this uninterested tone of her 
marriage. 

' No,' she said drearily ; ' not yet. I 

« 

don't think I can bring myself to it.' 

^ Why no?' 

^ You ken why. Oh, Mistress Lamb, 
what would you have done if your father 
had said to you, take that man, when all 
the thought and heart you had were given 
to another ? ' 

The wheel stopped, and Mrs Lamb 
peered over it, into Annie's tearful face. 

' If my father had bidden me loup 
over Dundarroch brig, I dinna think I 
would have dared say no.' 

VOL. I. 18 
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Whir-r-r went the wheel again as if to 
give emphasis to the response. 

' Fathers were mair strict in the up- 
bringing of tteir bairns in my time nor 
they are noo/ she proceeded in a softer 
tone ; ^ and we learnt early to dread the 
wee slip lest we got the muckle fa'.' 

Annie gave one sob, and wiped her 
eyes with a determined manner, as if she 
had done with tears from that moment. 

' Thank you, Mistress Lamb. I'm not 
so strong as I used to be, and someway I 
ust greet for nothing at all,' she said ; and, 
after a pause, hesitatingly — ' there's a ques- 
tion I want to ask you.' 

'Whatis't?' 

^ I would like to know if it's true what 
folk say, that — that Angus is going to get 
a farm, and — marry in Ireland ? ' 

^ Neither, I'm doubting ; at any rate, I 
have heard t ell of nothing about him get- 
ting married. But it's true he has a chance 
of a farm that he might do well with if 
he had the means to stock it. He has not 
*he means, though, and so he'll have to let 
the chance pass him.' 

' Did he tell you that ? ' 
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^No, it was Mister Forsyth. Angus 
wrote till him about it, and telling him 
that he'll soon have to shift his quarters as 
the factor there is getting well again.' 

Annie became quite pale as she rose 
and said in a strangely abstracted man- 
ner — 

^ Thank you, I'll not forget what you 
have told me. Good day.' 

She went home, walking with quick 
nervous steps in spite of the muddy path — 
there had been rain, and the ground was 
soft and slushy. She had picked her steps 
daintily enough in going, but returning, 
she was indifferent to everything, and the 
mud soon clogged her boots and splashed 
above her ankles. 

* Ye needna hae draiglet your clean 
petticoat that way,' said Susan, on seeing 
her arrive ; but added when, shod with 
stout pattens, she started herself for the 
village to make purchases, ^it's just like 
tramping in cauld porritch. Vow me, but 
we'll need extra soap at the next washing. 
Wish I hadna come out.' 

Annie told her father that she wanted 
to see Balquherrie. He grinned, and de- 
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spatched a laddie with the message on the 
instant. 

The laird came in haste, beaming with 
pleasure. Annie walked out to the garden 
with him, and near the spot on which he 
had made his first advances to her she 
halted. 

Her cheeks were white, her lips blue 
and quivering. She looked straight in his 
face, and he was surprised by her strange 
expression. 

^ How much is it you're owing Angus 
Lamb ? ' she inquired abruptly. 

^ Two thousand pounds odd,' he an- 
swered, somewhat disappointed by this 
beginning. 

^ What do you intend to give him ? ' 

' Three thousand if I can get it.' 

^ Would that be enough to stock a 
farm?' 

^ I would think so.' 

' Would you pay him on the day ' — she 
had to stop, but she compelled her tongue 
to pronounce the words — ^ on the day that 
we get married ? ' 

^ Sooner if your father would let me 
have the siller.' 
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' Then I'll marry you as soon as you 
like.' 

She wheeled about, and left him dum- 
foundered by this singular settlement of 
all the diflference between them. 

He recovered, and hurried aftey her. 

* Let it be in a week or a fortnight, 
then,' he said. 

^ The sooner the better,' she answered, 
without looking round, and without allow- 
ing him to touch her. 

He did not follow her farther. His 
first feeling was one of annoyance at the 
treatment he had received, and the idea 
flashed across his mind that he ought to 
have retaliated by refusing to take her. 
Second thoughts, however, afforded him 
satisfaction. 

* The poor lass cannot be gracious 
under the circumstances,' he muttered, 
* and I like her all the better that she has 
not pretended to be so. I'll have a confab 
with the miller.' 

So he went to Saunders to give him 
the news, and make the final arrange- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

^THE SPEAK GAED OUT.^ 

Before three days had passed every- 
body was aware that the laird of Bal- 
quherrie was to marry Mill o' Comrie's 
daughter Annie. 

How it became known so speedily it 
would be diflScult to explain. The rapidity 
with which the intimation of forthcom- 
ing marriages, or of probable matches, or 
of matches that ought to be made, makes 
the round of a rural district can be 
thoroughly appreciated by those who have 
lived in the country. Everybody's mouth 
seems to become a trumpet of these par- 
ticular events, and the word is passed along 
almost before the lass has regained her 
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natural colour after the blush with which 
she said ^ yes ' to the lover's suit. 

In the present instance, however, Com- 
rie himself had a large share in starting 
the halloo. He was proud of the event, 
for he fancied that it reflected credit on 
himself. He pretended to avoid the sub- 
ject, and spoke awkwardly about it, mak- 
ing excuses for the past ne'er-do-weel 
character of his future son-in-law, and 
explaining that the twa — Annie and the 
laird — had made it up atween them, ^ and 
he did not want to interfere, he was sure ; 
and had no doubt it would be a good 
enough match for both of them. He hoped 
it would turn out so at any rate.' 

He liked to speak about it, and his 
cronies, detecting the weakness, made the 
most of it. They prompted him on the 
subject, either for sport or to humour him 
before seeking a favour ; and they laughed 
at him behind his back. Shrewd and 
sharp as he was in business — it was a say- 
ing that ^ ye can cheat the deil when ye get 
the better o' Comrie in a bargain' — his 
vanity rendered him gullible as a child in 
his social relations outside his own house. 
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So, with a comical assumption of bash- 
fulness, and of general ignorance of the 
arrangements, usually rolling and unroll- 
ing his handkerchief, or pitching grain 
into his mouth whilst he spoke, he gos- 
sipped about the future 4eddy of Bal- 
quherrie and her guidman,' and told every- 
thing except that he had himself made the 
match, and that on account of it he had 
turned Angus Lamb adrift. He never 
referred to the latter personage at all 
now. 

But the clashraongers of the village 
remembered Angus, and raked up his 
name and misfortunes whenever the forth- 
coming bridal was hinted at. The most 
curious reports were set afloat — whence 
originating no one could say. Some folks 
shook their heads and insinuated that there 
was more in the affair than appeared on 
the surface. One party agreed that it was 
a lucky lift in the world for Annie; a 
second that it was lucky for the laird, as 
it would save him from the utter ruin 
which had been imminent; and a third 
asserted that it was unlucky for everybody 
concerned. All, however, joined voices in 
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the chorus that it was the most singular 
match they had ever known. 

It afforded an excellent topic of con- 
versation, and the dullest gathering became 
lively as soon as it was broached. The 
rumour that Angus had done well in Ire- 
land, that he was about to take a large 
farm there and wed a wealthy lady, re- 
ceived general credence; and formed ex- 
cuse enough for Annie to those who mar- 
velled at the rapidity with which she 
had dropped the old love and taken up 
with the new. Several cannie bodies 
wondered that the miller should give his 
daughter and his money to such a man as 
Balquherrie, though he was a laird ; and a 
few predicted that no good would come of 
it. Amongst the younger folks, some 
blamed Annie for her faithlessness to the 
absent one, others pitied her, and the rest 
envied her, recalling the fact that there 
were two or three lassies who had a better 
claim to be made wife of Balquherrie than 
she possessed. 

In happy indifference to all that was 
said about him, and in ignorance of much 
of it, the laird summoned painters, and 
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Wrights, and other tradesmen to his house. 
He bade them repair and renovate it from 
top to bottom, and he gave them a fort- 
night in which to do the work. At the 
expiration of that period the marriage was 
to take place, and he was to bring his 
bride home. 

In his reckless fashion, he gave orders 
right and left for a great deal more than 
was required. He was in ecstacy with the 
prospect of Annie becoming his wife, and 
he racked his brains to find means of 
humouring her and of reconciling her to 
him. Whatever evil lurked in his nature, 
he was thoroughly sincere, for the present 
at least, in his devotion to her ; and there 
was nothing he would not have done to 
have brought the colour back to her cheeks 
and the light of pleasure to her eyes. 

He did his best to accomplish the feat 
and continued in buoyant spirits. He had 
been in a state of high delight from the 
day that Angus had departed from Abbots- 
kirk ; for that desertion gave him a clear 
field, and with Comrie^s assurance he did 
not doubt the issue. But there were two 
other reasons which contributed materially 
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to his joy in the absence of his rival ; first, 
he feared the exposure which Angus might 
have made; and next, he dreaded the 
measures which in his extremity he might 
have adopted to avoid the exposure; for 
although he could have brazened out the 
shame he would have lost Annie. That 
was a calamity the thought of which pride 
and passion rendered unendurable. 

^ Thank heaven,' he muttered fervently 
when he reflected on the subject, ^ I am 
saved from him and saved from myself, 
which is of most consequence.' 

He made a tour of his country friends, 
and surprised several staid families, who 
had given him up for lost, by the healthful 
change in his appearance and manners. 
The change atoned in a great measure for 
the stoop he made to the position of his 
future wife ; for, notwithstanding his cha- 
racter, there were a few old friends of 
his house who regarded the propriety of 
his union with the miller's daughter as at 
least questionable. 

He invited them all to the bridal ; and 
to his particular friends, chiefly bachelors 
of ages ranging between thirty and sixty. 
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and all thoroughly seasoned topers, he 
issued invitations to the * feet washing/ a 
ceremony which was to take place at Bal- 
quherrie on the eve of the marriage day. 

He visited Mill o^ Comrie daily; but 
on various pretexts Annie avoided him, and 
she point-blank refused to see him at all 
except in the presence of others. Conse- 
quently he saw her rarely ; and on these 
occasions he was puzzled by her appear- 
ance. She looked decidedly ill ; her face 
was alternately crimson and pallid, and 
every time they met she looked worse than 
before. However, he was in a state of 
complete enjoyment himself, and he hoped 
she would be soon all right again. To aid 
that desirable end he sent to Aberdeen, to 
Edinburgh, and to London even, for dresses 
and trinkets in which to array the bride 
and her sisters. 

A mantua-maker was hired from Kings- 
haven, to the chagrin of the Abbotskirk 
ladies of the profession, and took up her 
abode in the house for the nine days pre- 
ceding the date of the marriage. Susan 
and Mrs Forbes assisted with their needles 
and experience. 
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The former entered into the arrange- 
ments as zealously as if she had been her- 
self the principal object of them. She 
wished it had been her turn — and owned 
to it frankly ; but that did not prevent her 
being anxious that everything should be 
done thoroughly and well. She was pleased 
with the sight of the ^ braws,' which came 
with the carrier one after another, and she 
sniffed with delight over the dress which 
Balquherrie had got from London for her, 
although she repined at the expense. 

* Haith, its a fine thing to be married,' 
she said, biting her thread, and drawing it 
through her finger till she came to the end 
of it, and there deftly formed a knot ; ^ but 
there's an awfti' wastery goes on with it.' 

Mrs Forbes, shy and frivolous, pretend- 
ed to be in ecstacy with everything, and 
was never done telling Annie what a grand 
marriage it was for her, and hoping that she 
would permit her to visit the big house oc- 
casionally when she became the mistress of 
it. But she was secretly envious, dissatisfied , 

with everything that was given to her, and I 

most dissatisfied with her own state. 

Johnnie was bewildered, and, in conse- 
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quence of being constantly threatened with 
dire penalties if he touched this or dirtied 
that, came to the conclusion that marriage 
must bo a miserable affair. 

!Matthew chuckled. 

^There's capital shooting ower Bal- 
quherrie, and no bad fishing either, and it's 
a hantle mair comfortable to have the sport 
with free will nor to be aye jinking the 
keepers and the bailies.' 

Annie could not be brought to take an 
interest in the proceedings, although Susan 
repeatedly told her that she ought to be 
thankful. She did not see anything to be 
thankful for ; she had obeyed her father, 
and if he were satisfied that was well ; she 
had made a bargain, and was ready to 
abide by it. But she could not feel any 
pleasure in the sacrifice — and she would 
not pretend to do so ; neither could she see 
any hope of happiness to come of it. 

She was troubled, too, by a doubt of 
the wisdom of the step she had taken ; and 
her cheeks tingled with shame whenever 
she remembered the scene in the garden 
with the laird, when, in the first warmth 
of the determination which the interview 
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with Mrs Lamb had inspired, she had 
offered to wed him. Besides, although it 
would have been a terrible thing to have 
persisted in disobedience to her father — 
although it would have been a terrible 
thing to permit Angus to miss the oppor- 
tunity of doing well — she had always 
regarded marriage with very solemn senti- 
ments as an ordinance of the kirk not to 
be lightly entered into ; and there was the 
possibility that in escaping one offence 
she might be perpetrating another of a 
more heinous kind. 

However, she would not allow the doubt 
to interfere with the course of events ; she 
had given her promise, and she would ful- 
fil it. She might suffer for it throughout 
her life, but there would always be the one 
gleam of consolation that Angus had been 
served by it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



AN INTERRUPTION. 



So she went about the house silent and 
weary; at other times irritable, always 
with an expression of fear in her eyes. 
She began to watch with intense gaze the 
sun traversing its course, as if she would 
have stayed it if she could. Then she 
began to observe the hands of the big 
eight- day clock, which stood like a tall 
black cupboard against the wall of the 
lobby. At nights she lay awake listening 
to its loud tick— tick — tick, and counting 
the sounds until she became confused, and 
had to begin again. The snuffle and groan 
with which it gave warning that the hour 
was about to strike made her pulse leap. 
Every stroke of the bell startled her, as if 
it were the summons of doom. 
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No scolding and no persuasion of Susan 
— who somehow was kindlier to her now 
than she had ever been — could persuade 
her to put a stitch into any of the articles 
of her ^ providing.' When anything was 
exhibited for her admiration, she would 
say indifferently — 

* Ay, it's braw.' 

Then she would turn away as if sick- 
ened by the sight. 

She had been relieved from all house- 
hold duties since her betrothal, and al- 
though she attempted once or twice to 
resume them, Susan peremptorily forbade 
it. So she wandered about the house, ill 
and altogether unhappy. 

Neighbours and friends began to arrive 
with felicitations and presents; but they 
obtained very brief responses from Annie, 
and went away with the impression that 
she had either become an unbearably 
^pridefu' ted,' or that she had accepted 
the laird in a pet with Angus, and was 
sorry for it now. Every one reported to 
their gossips that she ^was not looking 
like herself at all.' 

Three days before the marriage was to 
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be celebrated Annie got out of bed and ffell 
on the floor in a faint. There Susan found 
her, and for the first time began to suspect 
that she might be seriously ill. 

So, whilst applying a burnt feather to 
the girl's nose — the usual remedy for any- 
thing like a faint — Susan called loudly to 
Mrs Forbes to send for the doctor. 

The insensible girl was lifted into bed, 
and in course of time the burnt feathers 
had the required effect. Annie opened her 
eyes and stared wildly at the sharp but at 
present anxious face of Susan. 

^ What's wrong ? ' she said feebly, at- 
tempting to rise and failing. 

^ That's just what I would like to ken,' 
answered the sister with a jerk of her head, 
as if inclined to be angry for the excite- 
ment she had been betrayed into by a per- 
son who did not seem to be aware of any 
unusual occurrence ; ^ do you no find any- 
thing wrong yoursel' ? ' 

* My head's bizzing, and sooming, and 
burning — give me a drink. I'm awfu' 
drouthy' (gasping as if breathing were 

difficult). 

^ Here's a cappy full of water ; see if 
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that'll sloken you,' said Susan, presenting 
a wooden bowl. 

She was relieved, and remained quiet 
for a few minutes. Then she began to 
move her head mechanically from side to 
side on the pillow, and to talk discon- 
nectedly of the marriage, and of the pos- 
sibility of the laird refusing to fulfil his 
promise to her. Gradually her mutterings 
became more unintelligible, and Susan was 
at her wit's end to comprehend them. 

The doctor came. He was a broad- 
shouldered hale-looking man of about fifty 
years. He had more of the appearance of 
a jovial well-to-do farmer than of a hard- 
worked country practitioner. 

It was fever that was the matter, he 
said, and she would require to be kept 
quiet in her bed — quiet above all things. 
He would give her some medicine, and 
perhaps her head would have to be shaved. 

^ Guidsake, Dr Farquhar,' screamed 
Susan, ^ how is she ever to get married wi' 
a shaven pow ? ' 

^ In a mutch, if you like,' answered the 
doctor smiling ; * but she'll not be in a fit 
state to get married for a while to come ; 
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and anyway we'll try to do without the 
shaving. Send up for the physic, and 
you'll have to take care, for the fever is 
smittal.' 

So the marriage had to be postponed ; 
and there was commotion in all comers of 
the house. Mrs Forbes was in continual 
terror for herself and her son, and would 
not approach the invalid's chamber. She 
also avoided Susan, who, in spite of the 
infectious nature of the malady, nursed 
the patient faithfully. She moved about 
quietly, and obeyed the doctor's instruc- 
tions implicitly. She showed genuine kind- 
liness in her service, although her curt 
sniffy manner did not alter in the least. 

Her manner was of little consequence 
to Annie in the first days of her illness, 
during which she was delirious and un- 
conscious of all that happened around her ; 
but in the latter stages cheery words of 
sympathy and hope would have been be- 
neficial to her ; and Susan had none. 

Comrie was disappointed, and could not 
understand how it was that Annie should 
become ill at that particular time. It 
never occurred to him in the remotest way 
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that he had any share in bringing it about. 
To his common-sense philosophy broken 
hearts were nothing but ^havers' which 
belonged entirely to the imagination of 
ballad-mongers. There was ^ Annie of 
Lochryan,' the lass who had been deceived 
by ^ Lord Gregory ; ' but she only existed 
in songs, and had no relation to actual 
life. When he had heard the misfortunes 
of this damsel chanted in the kitchen on 
Hallowe'en, he had grinned and wondered 
that she should ^ gang and get her death 
of cauld for nae end that he could see.' 

He consoled himself for the necessary 
delay of the marriage by the resolution 
that it should take place as soon after 
Annie's recovery as practicable. 

Balquherrie was disappointed too ; and 
he was uneasy besides. Although he had 
as little faith in love diseases almost as his 
future ^ guidfather,' he was still able to 
apprehend that mental anxiety might pro- 
duce bodily infirmity, and he could not 
help feeling that, in so far as this might 
be the case with Annie, he was to blame. 
But he was much more disturbed by the 
simple fact of her illness, and by the possi- 
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bility of the return of Angus before the 
wedding could be solenuuzed. 

In the latter event he would have to 
encounter all the annoyance on the escape 
from which he had been congratulating 
himself. The delay was unfortunate, 
viewed in any aspect ; and he thoroughly 
agreed with Comrie that it should not be 
prolonged for an hour more than they 
could help. 

He was diligent in his attendance at 
the house to learn the progress of the 
patient, and he was eager in his search for 
any means by which to relieve her. On 
these visits he met the doctor frequently, and 
would ride up the road with him, inquiring 
into the real extent of Annie's danger. 

^I'll tell you what would be the best 
thing for her,' said the doctor on one of 
these rides about a fortnight after his first 
visit ; * the best thing would be to ease her 
mind of the worry that's on it; and I 
suspect that your marriage with her has 
something to do with that. Anyivay, if 
you can ease her mind you'll do her more 
good than all my physic' 

The doctor dismounted at the door of 
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a cottage, and the laird galloped forward, 
his horse's hoofs ringing sharply on the 
hard-trosted road. 

He did not forget what the doctor 
said, but he took no steps to carry out the 
suggestion. 

It was within three weeks of Yule 
before Annie was strong enough to quit 
her bed-room, and then it was only for a 
couple of hours. Susan dressed her — 
treating her just as if she were a bairn — 
and supported, or rather carried her into 
the adjoining apartment. 

There was a big fire spreading a bright 
glow over the room, and beside it stood an 
arm-chair arranged with pillows for the 
invalid. The window panes were encrusted 
with the fantastic tracery of the frost, and 
outside a thick white mist hung like a 
screen around the house. 

Balquherrie was admitted to see her. 
He entered on tiptoe and with a laugh. 

But the laugh was abruptly stifled, 
and his features assumed a serious expres- 
sion when he observed the change which 
a few weeks had wrought in the appear- 
ance of his future bride. 
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Her face .was thin and pinched like ; 
the big dark eyes were sunken, and un- 
naturally bright ; deep blue rings encircled 
them. Her form had lost the plumpness 
which had been one of its charms ; and 
the hands were worn to the bones almost, 
displaying the veins with disagreeable 
prominence. 

The glittering eyes were fixed on him 
searchingly, noting the impression made 
by the change ; but she showed no sign of 
satisfaction or displeasure at his arrival. 

He approached cautiously, as if afraid 
that his footfall on the floor might disturb 
her. His huge form loomed over her, 
casting a shadow like that of a giant on a 
flower. His loud voice was subdued to a 
whisper — 

^ Fm glad to see you recovering, Annie,' 
he said ; ^ now you're mending, you'll soon 
come round.' 

* I'm better than I ever expected to be 
again, thank you,' she answered in a weak 
tone ; ^ no doubt I'll be well before long.' 

That was a note of regret rather than 
thankfulness, the laird thought. 

He found it difficult to converse with 
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her; he tried to amuse her and failed. 
The responses he received were brief and 
uninterested. He began a story and stop- 
ped in the middle of it, observing that she 
was not listening to him. So he promised 
to see her next day, and hoped to find her 
progressing favourably. 

^I hope so,' she replied, without the 
slightest intonation of concern in the 
event. 

He was going, but halted, and looked 
at her with a curious expression, frowning 
and anxious. He passed his hand through 
his curly hair and over his short red neck. 

^ There is a question I would like you 
to answer,' he said awkwardly. ^ Would 
it do you any good, think you, if our mar- 
riage were broken off ? ' 

The colour started to her cheeks. 

^ I could not say ' (breathing heavily). 

^ Do you wish it broken off ? ' he said, 
determined to have a direct answer. 

^ Do you mean to keep your promise to 
me?' 

' About Angus ?' (with irritation). 

* Ay, about him.' 

' I do that, faithfully.' 
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* Then I'm ready to keep my promise 
to you as soon as I am able to stand — ^now, 
this minute, if you like. I don't want it 
broken off — I want it to be done, and 
soon, soon, soon.' 

She had begun excitedly, but the voice 
became fainter with each repetition of the 
last word. 

^ Why are you so eager for it now ? ' 
he inquired, frowning. 

^ One reason you know — the other I'll 
keep to myself.' 

The other reason was that in her weak- 
ness she had become impressed with the 
morbid fancy that she would not long sur- 
vive the marriage. 

^ Very well,' he said, after a moment of 
hesitation, there'll be no delay on my 
part. You get well as quick as you can.' 

The door closed upon him, and Annie 
sank on her chair exhausted. 

She continued to improve, however, 
and a fortnight after that interview the 
date of the marriage was fixed a second 
time — it was to take place on the day be- 
fore Yule. 

The interrupted arrangements were re- 
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sumed, and everybody was apparently 
contented. Comrie was complacent ; Susan 
was sharp and in a continual bustle. 

^ Vm that thrang/ she declared, ^ I 
cannot tell whiles what end of me's 
upmaist.' 

The laird was jovial; but there was 
something peculiar about his joviality ; it 
had an under-current of gloom. He drank 
a good deal at home and abroad. ^ There's 
no harm in taking a stiff dram with one's 
bachelor days when they're so near the 
end as mine,' he would say. 

And so the day approached with snell 
winds, keen frosts, and occasional snow- 
falls. It was a proper season, Annie 
thought, for a dismal bridal such as hers 
was to be. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



A DEBT CANCELLED. 



She wakened in a fright from an un- 
pleasant dream on the morning of the last 
day of her unwedded life. The window 
was clogged with snow, and everything 
was white outside. The snow was falling 
in thin flakes gently, but steadily. There 
was the stillness of a Sabbath morning 
about the place, and for a little while 
Annie wondered whether or not she had 
mistaken the day of the week. The ma- 
chinery of the mill was silent. 

Presently Susan appeared with a bowl- 
ful of warm milk, and another full of por- 
ridge, from which the steam rose in clouds 
in the frosty atmosphere. The mystery of 
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the stillness was explained, for just as 
Susan entered, Annie heard loud shouts of 
laughter from many voices, mingled with 
excited cries of — 

^ Soop (sweep) her up, soop her up ! ' 

The milldam was frozen, and the curl- 
ers had taken possession of it ; a party of 
hale stalwart men, with ruddy cheeks, and 
ruddy noses too, thanks to the frost ; mirth 
in their eyes, laughter on their lips, and 
health in every movement. 

Their breath issued forth dense as 
smoke. They were warm with exercise, 
and the keen air imparted a sense of ex- 
hilaration. 

A number of them had brooms — sup- 
plied by Jock Galbraith, who was the 
blithest of any there — and they were kept 
busy sweeping the snow from the course 
as fast as it fell. The players stood, like 
bowlers on a green, at opposite sides of the 
dam, and made their cheese-shaped stones 
fly along the ice with a roaring hum. As 
each stone neared the mark, the player's 
partisans swept the impeding snow from 
before it ; and then arose the eager shouts 
of ^ Soop her up,' and the laughter of the 
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victors mingled with the taunts of the 
vanquished. 

All day the snow fell steadily. The 
cots arose above the level of the roads like 
huge snowballs; hedges and walls were 
covered, trenches were filled, and the trees 
assumed grotesque and ghostly forms. The 
mountains, with their deep glens, looked 
like a rolling sea of white foam ; the strath 
became a white plain, with barely a land- 
mark visible. Traffic was suspended, save 
that which was imperative; and still the 
snow was falling. 

It was to be a severe snow-storm ; that 
was evident, and anxious eyes were directed 
towards the sign-posts which studded the 
roadsides; shepherd's wives and others 
who had friends on the hills looked grave. 

The Edinburgh coach was late in con- 
sequence of the snow. The four horses 
worked bravely, but the progress made 
was that of a common cart under ordinary 
circumstances ; and the passengers were 
informed that it would be impossible to 
carry them farther than Abbotskirk that 
night. They were within two miles of the 
village when the intimation was made, 
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and those who were in a hurry grumbled ; 
those who had leisure at command, or who 
relished the chagrin of their neighbours, 
laughed, and oflfered the usual consolation 
for an inevitable mishap — ^ since we can't 
help it, let us make the best of iV 

So slow was the progress of the coach, 
although the horses were steaming and 
snorting with exertion, that as it entered 
the village, one of the outside passengers 
leaped to the ground without troubling the 
guard to stop. 

He said ^good-night' to his fellow- 
travellers, and in spite of the snow made 
his way across the fields. 

It was Angus Lamb. 

He wore a large overcoat and cap; 
and he carried a heavy black-thorn staflF, 
which had been given to him by an Irish 
acquaintance. The snow settled on his 
head and shoulders, and the drift swept 
into his face blindingly. There was still 
light enough to enable him to distinguish 
certain houses and clumps of trees which 
were sufficient to guide him to the bridge. 

He crossed the Comrie safely ; and the 
firelight gleaming redly in the windows of 
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the cottage led him to his mother's door. 

He raised the latch and walked in, the 
wind sweeping the drift in with him, and 
making the other doors rattle again. He 
shut out the unpleasant companions as 
quickly as possible, and entered the kitchen, 
where Mrs Lamb was occupied with her 
spinning-wheel, by the light of the fire, on 
which sundry dried fir branches were blaz- 
ing and crackling. 

He shook the snow fi'om his coat and 
cap, and it' presently made a wet circle 
round him on the floor. 

The mother looked up, recognized him, 
and calmly set her wheel aside, before ad- 
vancing to him. 

^ You have had bad weather for travel- 
ling, Angus,' she said, as quietly as if he 
had been only as far as the village ; ^ I 
was not expecting to see you the night.' 

^ I was obliged to start suddenly, and 
had no time to send you word. Have you 
been comfortable ? ' 

^ I have had nothing to complain of — 
take off your coat.' 

' Not yet. I may have to go out 
again.' 
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^ No on such a night as this, surely.' 
^ We'll see ' — (somewhat impatiently). 

* You'll sit down, then, till I make some- 
thing ready for you to eat.' 

He sat down ; but it was with the air 
of one who feels compelled to submit to a 
delay whilst he is eager to accomplish some 
object. 

The woman's heart was full of joy at 
sight of him, although her outward bearing 
was so placid, — and cold almost, it would 
have seemed to a stranger. She surveyed 
him with pride, and noted with pain that 
his face was pale and sorrowful. 

^ You're not looking so well as I hoped 
to see you,' she said, placing the kettle on 
the fire. 

^ Am I not ? — it's the cold, maybe.' 

* Ay, maybe ; but you have not said 
yet how you happen to come hame sae 
sudden — you see I have got to call this 
hame already.' 

^ Harris is all right again, or will be in 
a day or two ; and I did not want to hang 
about the place as if I were sorry that he 
had recovered.' 

^ You're not going back again, then ? ' 

YOL. I. 20 
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<No.' 

^ What about the farm ? ' 

* What could there be about it ? I have 
told the proprietor that it was impossible 
for me to make an oflfer.' 

* Does Mister Forsyth ken of your com- 
ing the day ? ^ 

' No. I did not know myself until four 
days ago, when I heard — ' 

He paused, and his lips quivered : then 
to hide it he compressed them fiercely. 

Mrs Lamb dusted a cup and saucer, and 
placed them on the table. 

^ What was ye saying ? ' she queried, 
pretending not to observe his emotion and 
abrupt pause. 

^I wa^ saying that four days ago I 
heard that Annie was to be married to- 
morrow — is it true ? ' 

' I'm told so.' 

* And you say that with as small con- 
cern as though it meant nothing to me.' 

' It should mean nothing to you. I 
thought it was a' by atween you.' 

^ I thought that when I said it,' he 
exclaimed, his voice husky and trembling, 
' but I was mistaken. It's not all by yet.' 
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She turned upon him sternly, with a 
tone that approached contempt. 

* Man, you're a poor thing. I would rive 
the heart out of my breast — I would rive 
the e'en out of my head and the tongue out 
of my mouth, afore I would make sic a 
smaik of mysel' as you are doing. The 
lass does what she is bidden, and it's her 
father's bidding. He has the right to judge 
what is best for her and to command. 
Hoot fie, Angus ' — (the voice softening) — 
^ hoot fie, you're no yoursel' to speak that 
gate.' 

She was irritated by the culpable weak- 
ness, as it seemed to her, of his clinging to 
Annie in spite of the promise he had given, 
and in the face of the necessity which now 
existed that he should cease to think of 
her. But even when rebuking him she 
did not lose the calm resolute bearing 
which made her appear cold and unsym- 
pathetic. The only feeling she betrayed 
was one of bitterness that he should show 
so little spirit as to give another thought 
to Annie after the humiliation of Comrie's 
rejection. 

He winced, and when she had finished 
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he rose, his countenance dark as night. 

' Maybe I am not myself — I do not 
think I am. But at any rate you cannot 
make me more sensible than I am of my 
own cursed weakness. I have tried to 
submit, and I cannot.' 

' I doubt if you have really tried.' 
^ Tried ! ' The exclamation was like a 
groan of anguish. ^ Ay, I hare tried. I 
set her free when it was like parting with 
the bite of bread that would have saved a 
dying man. Was not that trying ? I bade 
her do what her father wanted, when to say 
that was like throwing away the last hope 
I had in heaven or earth. I left the place 
and meant to turn my back on every 
thought of her. I sought no word of her ; 
I wished for none. I worked early and late, 
hoping to drive her out of my head that 
way. I prayed to forget, and aye she 
haunted me. Every woman I saw minded 
me of her; every kind word that was 
spoken to me minded me of her. And 
still I fought against it as though it had 
been an evil spirit that possessed me. Was 
not all that trying ? ' 
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^ It was that, but you have spoiled it all 
by coming here the day. ' 

* I had no power to help myself. When 
I got word that the marriage was fixed — 
that it was to take place in four or five 
days — the foul fiend himself seemed to grip 
me and drag me hither. The fi:enzy was 
upon me, mother, and, like the gambler at 
his ruin, there was no good thought, no 
holy influence strong enough in me to hold 
me from playing my last stake. Had it 
been any other man than Balquherrie it 
would have been possible to endure — but 
not with him, not with him.' 

The mother was startled by the wild 
vehemence of his manner, and by the livid 
passion expressed on his features, which 
were twitching nervously. There was, too, 
an incomprehensible something behind it — 
the shadow of a dark purpose, that Mght- 
ened her. She attempted to soothe him. 

^ Hoot fie, you shouldna gie way to 
your temper like that. The thing is 
settled, and you canna prevent it now.' 

* I'll try,' he interrupted with dogged 
determination. 
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^ And what better will you be ? It's 
like mending a ladder by pulling out a ^id 
step to put it into a broken ane's place.' 

^ I will be satisfied that I have done my 
best to save her. ^ 

^ Save her from what ? There's nobody 
seeking to harm her. Take tent, Angus, 
take tent, for no good will come of this,' 
she said gravely. ' It's an ill spirit that's 
moving y„„, L I'm ^ veid that a 
bairn of mine should have sae sma' grace 
to stand against it. It's no because of 
your liking for her that you thole sae 
muckle, it's because of your spite against 
the man you think luckier than yourself.' 

* No matter what it is,' he responded 
darkly. ^ I will not turn from the purpose 
I have in view. Give me those papers 
my father left in your care for me.' 

* How ? ' — (eyeing him sharply). 

^ The condition is fulfilled — Balquherrie 
has refused to pay me.' 

^When?' 

^ Before I went away. Give me . the 
things : I have come to claim them. I hope 
you'll not refuse.' 

The hope was pronounced like a threat. 
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She looked at him, hesitating. Then 
she turned to the large chest, quietly 
opened it, and produced a packet carefully 
sealed with black wax. This she handed 
to her son without speaking, but watching 
him with an expression of wondering 
curiosity and rising anger. 

She felt as if all the aflfection she had 
for him and all the belief she had in his 
nature as that of an honest man were being 
put to the test. 

He dropped on his knees in front of the 
fire, broke the seal, and tore open the 
envelope. 

The contents proved to be nothing 
more than three slips of paper, and the 
man stared at them bewildered and disap- 
pointed. At first sight they suggested ab- 
solutely nothing that could help him in his 
design of vengeance. They consisted of 
three bills of exchange, which had been 
apparently duly honoured. 

He picked up the envelope which he 
had dropped on the hearth, and opened it 
again in the hope of finding something 
else. He discovered one short line written 
inside — 
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The name of Saunders Blair is a forgery. 

The whole mystery was made plain; 
in a moment of great difficulty George 
Outram had forged the miller's signature to 
these bills. The timely assistance of 
Angus's father had rescued him from the 
consequences of his crime by enabling him 
to recover the proofs of it. But he had 
permitted George Lamb to retain the docu- 
ments as some guarantee that he would not 
lose in the transaction. 

Angus uttered a vicious exclamation 
of triumph, and at the same moment his 
mother's hand was placed on his shoulder. 

The red light of the fire shone upon 
his face and showed it distorted by the 
evil passion which had possession of him. 
His eyes were opened wide, and glittering 
with the sense of triumph ; his lips were 
parted, displaying his teeth set hard ; the 
veins of his temples were swollen and 
throbbing. 

A black shadow crossed the mother's 
countenance midway, screening the brow 
and eyes like a mask; but the firelight 
gleamed on the mouth and chin. The thin 
lips were closed firmly ; but there was a 
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nervous contraction at the corners of the 
mouth, as if she were in pain. 

He looked up, at her touch, and after a 
moment of silence she slowly turned his 
face away from her. 

^ I canna thole the sicht o't,' she said, 
with a slight shudder ; ^ Judas maun hae 
looked like that when he selPt the Master. ^ 

' Mother ! ' (startled, and shrinking at 
the allusion). 

* What have you found there?' (calmly). 

^ Forgeries ! — our fine Laird has com- 
mitted a crime that not so long back 
would have been punished by the gallows. 
As it is, he is liable to transportation for 
life, and I, the man he has ruined in mind 
and pouch, I hold the proof of his guilt.' 

^ But can the law touch him since those 
forgeries, as you call them, have been paid 
and uplifted for nearly two years ? ' 

^ Whether or no, the shame will drive 
him from the country, and it will make 
Comrie rue his bargain.' 

^ And you're glad of that ? ' 

' Ay, I'm glad of it,' he cried ; ^ wtat 
else would I be? I came here to-night 
hoping to find something that would 
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enable me to strike back as sure a blow 
as I have gotten. The weapon is in my 
hand, and I am glad ; for it will east him 
down lower than ever I have lain.' 

* But will it set you up again ? Na, lad, 
it'll no do that ; flinging dirt aye files the 
hands. Ye may fley the Laird from the 
country, and gar the miller rue that he 
ever sought him for his daughter ; but a 
pickle of the wy te will stick to the lass and 
to yourseP. Folk will pity Balquherrie, 
as I would do, and they'll say that jist for 
spite you have cast up an auld fault that 
your ain father helped to hide. Will you 
be glad then ? ' 

He made no answer, but stared hard at 
the fire, his cheeks reddening in the 
flame. 

^ Deed, I'm no sure,' she went on in a 
dry even tone, ^ that it winna be thought 
your father was as muckle in the wrang as 
him. But I am sure that your father never 
meant to use thae papers as you mean to 
use them, and it winna bring you a step 
nearer till Annie Blair, if she's a lass worth 
thinking about ava. Fie ! I wonder to 
hear ye : if I was a man I would get a 
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wife for my ain worth, and no for another's 
shame.' 

The remonstrance stirred the better 
impulses of his nature — they were really 
predominant, although the worse prevailed 
in moments of passion — and, still kneeling 
in front of the fire, his head drooped on 
his breast. 

^ Ay, you can speak that way,' he 
muttered huskily ; ' you can calculate the 
rights and wrongs between us, and measure 
them, because you cannot feel the madness 
that is birzing through me.' 

* Maybe no ; but as ilka craw thinks its 
ain chik whitest ilka body thinks their ain 
stang the sairest. Do you ken what I 
thole when I see my bairn in doul as you 
are, and when I hear him threaten to 
abuse the trust his father left him ? ' 

He did not move or answer, and moody 
reverie succeeded his excitement. The 
mother stood by observing him anxiously, 
but she did not seek to disturb him. 

He started with a groan, provoked by 
some stinging thought. 

* Let him have her,' he cried passion- 
ately; Hheir lives will be wretched as 
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mine. Let him have her, but nobody shall 
say that I abused my father's trust or took 
unfair advantage even of an enemy such as 
he has been. I have striven — Lord, 
how I have striven ! — to act fairly by them 
all. I will try it still. There, let the 
proof of his debt and his crime burn to- 
gether. Curse it ! — curse him ! ' 

Whilst he spoke he jumped to his feet, 
thrust the forgeries into the fire, and 
trampled upon them with his foot to make 
sure of their destruction. The flame seized 
the paper, and in a minute some filmy 
ashes fluttering about the hearth and up 
the chimney were the only relics of Balqu- 
herrie's dishonour. 

^ She shall at least marry a man who is 
safe from the jail,' muttered Angus, glar- 
ing at the ashes ; ^ my own hands * Jaave 
destroyed the power I had to degrade him 
— it is for her sake. And now, heaven 
keep him and me wide apart.' 

His face was again distorted with the 
bitterness of hate ; his hands opened and 
closed spasmodically as if he were clutch- 
ing at something that he wished to tear. 
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Suddenly he snatched up his black- 
thorn staff and moved to the door. 

Mrs Lamb, although unwilling to use 
oppressively the important legacy of her 
husband, had not been prepared to see it 
wantonly sacrificed under impulse, and 
had made a movement to rescue the papers, 
but without avail. Then she had been 
alarmed by the violence of her son's man- 
ner ; and when she perceived him about to 
quit the house in that wild humour she 
made an effort to stay him. 

^Dinna gang out, Angus,' she said, 
grasping his arm ; ^ it's a weary night. 
Hear how the wind soughs in the lum; 
the snaw's three feet deep or more ; you'll 
tine the road, and there's nae saying 
whatna mishanter you may come till. 
Bide here wi' me.' 

^Let me go, mother,' he answered 
hoarsely, but with apparent calmness ; ^ I 
must have air and action — I'll go mad if I 
try to sit still. Let me go ; I will be better 
when I come back.' 

He unfastened her grasp kindly but 
resolutely, and opened the door. 
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The wind and snowdrift dashed in his 
face blindingly. He raised his arm to 
shield his eyes and rushed out. The dark- 
ness enveloped him immediately ; and the 
mother, pale and troubled, stood in the 
doorway, unmindful of the rough wind 
and biting drift that beat upon her face, 
staring drearily in the direction he had 
taken. 
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